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ON‘'A NEW APPLICATION OF TUBE HYDROMETERS. 
By Witson H. Piz, M. D. 


In an article read before the American Pharmaceutical Association 
in Baltimore, 1870, I endeavored to render intelligible a new method 
by which the relation between the degrees of Beaumé’s hydrometer 
and specific gravity could be easily determined; and, as the method 
there pointed out is intimately connected with the present subject, I 
will briefly recapitulate the main points. 

A plain cylindrical tube of thin glass, closed at its lower end, is to 
be immersed in pure water, at a temperature of 60° F., and then 
loaded by pouring in shot or mercury until it sinks about % of its 
length in the water, the point to which the surface of the water 
rises being then marked on the tube. If now that part of the tube 
which was immersed in the water be divided into 145 parts, and these 
parts numbered from the top downwards, the tube will represent a 
Beaumé’s hydrometer for liquids heavier than water, and by floating 
it in any liquid of greater density than water, its degree will be seen 
on the tube at the surface of the liquid. 

These degrees can be marked on paper, and the paper inserted in 
the tube and pushed down to the bottom, the upper mark or zero be- 
ing exactly opposite the mark which had been previously made on the 
tube. 


We will now proceed to show a new application of these tube hydro- 
meters in determining densities. 
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Having immersed a tube, closed at the lower end as before, in 
water, we pour water into the tube until it sinks about % of its length, 

It should float upright. We are now to mark the surface of the 
water in which the tube floats, and also the surface of the water within 
the tube. The tube below this latter mark must then be divided into 
145 parts, either by etching on the glass or, what is more practical, by 
drawing a scale on paper, numbering the degrees from the top (0°) 
downwards. In ascertaining the density of any liquid heavier than 
water the tube must be emptied and dried by rinsing with alcohol and 
drawing air through it by means of a long tube, then immersed in 
water of 60° F., and the liquid to be tried poured in until the tube 
sinks to the upper mark. It can then be taken out, and the degree 
of density shown on the tube, if it be etched, or else by holding it on 
the paper scale in its proper position. 

Our illustrations have been thus far for liquids heavier than water; 
for those lighter than water the tubes or scales require a different 
division. Unfortunately, Beaumé’s method of dividing his hydrome- 
ters rendered the degrees for those of light liquids larger than those 
for heavy liquids, and by comparison we find they are in the ratio of 
145 to 140. In order, therefore, to make a scale for light liquids, 
we divide the space below the surface of the water within the tube 
into 140 parts instead of 145 parts, as at first; the degrees are then 
continued upwards 70 or more parts. These divisions are numbered 
at the water point 10° (another peculiarity of Beaumé’s scale), and 
running upwards so high as desired. The scale below the water point 
need not be marked, as it can be only used for liquids lighter than 
water. 

The tube is used for all liquids in the same manner, namely, by 
pouring into it the liquid to be tried until it sinks in water down to 
the mark made at first on the tube; then by holding it against the 
paper scale marked as just described. The surface of the liquid will 
indicate its proper degree of density. 

An advantage which the tube when used in this manner possesses, 
is the small quantity of liquid necessary, as the tube can be made 
quite small in diameter, and by increasing its length the degrees are 
rendered larger, and thus greater accuracy is obtained. It may also 
be employed in ascertaining the density of extremely heavy liquids, 
where no hydrometer could be found of service. 
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Aqueous Fluid Extract of Rhubarb. 


AQUEOUS FLUID EXTRACT OF RHUBARB. 
By Grorce 
From an Inaugural Essay. 


The complaints of several physicians that their patients had a de- 
cided aversion to mixtures containing the officinalfluid extract of 
rhubarb, owing to their unsightliness and disagreeable taste, induced 
me to make an attempt to find a method of preparing a liquid prepa- 
ration of rhubarb which does not possess the disagreeable property of 
being precipitated on addition to water or aqueous liquids. 

Several small experiments with an aqueous infusion led me to 
think that I had found what I was looking for in an aqueous fluid 
extract. 

I reduced sixteen troyounces of rhubarb to a coarse powder (ten 
meshes to the inch), moistened with eight fluidounces of cold water, 
and introduced it into a properly prepared cylindrical percolator, 
packing it gently. I exhausted the root with cold water, and evapo- 
rated the percolate, by means of a water-bath, to twelve fluidounces ; 
then I added four fluidounces of glycerin, making the whole measure 
a pint. This fluid extract has a beautiful dark reddish-brown color, 
and to all appearance keeps well, having been kept in the store for 
four months without depositing anything. It has a less disagreeable 
taste than the officinal fluid extract, and is sufficiently active, one 
fluid-drachm having produced four evacuations in six hours. 

I had now to determine whether the water had extracted all the 
virtues of the root. I poured alcohol (specific gravity, 838) on the resi- 
due in the percolator, displaced the remaining water (which was thrown 
away), and percolated till the drops came through with a slight yel- 
low color (three quarts of percolate); the percolation was continued 
with two quarts of diluted alcohol, and finally with water, till two 
quarts more of percolate were obtained, making five quarts of alco- 
holic percolate in all. This was divided into two portions of two and 
a half quarts each. 

One portion was evaporated, by means of a water-bath, to one pint; 
eight troyounces of sugar were added, and the evaporation continued 
until twelve fluidounces were left. Drachm and half-ounce doses prov- 
ing ineffectual, three fluidounces were taken at once; the result was 
the same—no evacuation. 
From the second portion of alcoholic percolate (23 quarts) aporetin, 
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pheoretin, chrysophanic acid and erythroretin were tried, to be pre. 
pared by the directions of Schlossberger and Dépping, as detailed in 
W. and B. Dispensatory of 1858, page 647. 

The alcoholic percolate was evaporated, by means of a water-bath, 
to dryness; this dry extract (a), moistened with a little water, was 
introduced into a properly prepared funnel and exhausted with water. 
This aqueous percolate was evaporated to dryness by means of a 
water-bath, dissolved in a small quantity of alcohol, and treated with 
ether (5). A precipitate (c) was produced, which. was separated by 
filtration and treated with alcohol, which dissolved only part of the 
precipitate. This alcoholic solution was again carefully evaporated 
to dryness, and was found to possess all the properties of pheoretin, 
behaving like it to water, alcohol, ether, water of ammonia, and giy- 
ing an orange-ycllow precipitate by supersaturating the ammoniacal 
solution with muriatic acid. The residue of the precipitate (¢), which 
is insoluble in alcohol (probably aporetin), was partly soluble in water. 

The ethereal solution (5), from which the precipitate had been ob~ 
tained, was allowed to evaporate spontaneously, when it deposited 
small crystals of a beautiful yellow color, which were collected ona 
filter. They yielded with water of ammonia a beautiful carmine so- 
lution ; with nitric acid, slightly heated, a dark red color, and on the 
addition of water of ammonia a violet color. The crystals dissolve 
with a yellow color in ether. The carmine-colored solution of these 
crystals with carbonate of potassa solution when evaporated changes 
first to violet and then to blue. All these reactions show without 

doubt that the crystals are crysophanic acid. 

The ethereal solution (5), after it had ceased to deposit crystals, 
was evaporated, by means of a water-bath, to dryness, whereby a red- 
dish-brown resin (d), probably erythroretin, was obtained, for which 
no particular reactions have been given. 

The residue from the alcoholic extract (a) was treated in the fol- 
lowing manner: It was dried in an evaporating dish, mixed with al- 
cohol to a pasty consistence, and in a funnel exhausted with alcohol (e), 
A considerable portion of this residue remained undissolved, which 
was exhausted with cold ether (f), then treated in a flask with hot 
ether, and the insoluble portion separated by filtration. This insolu- 
ble portion was found to be not quite soluble in hot alcohol, but en- 
tirely so in water of ammonia with the aid of a gentle heat; the 
solution was of a dark brown color. 
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' The alcoholic percolate (e) was evaporated, by means of a water- 
bath, to a syrupy consistence, and then treated with ether. A pre- 
cipitate was produced, which was separated by filtration and again 
treated with alcohol, which dissolved out the phoretin ; the aporetin 
remained, being insoluble in alcohol. The ethereal filtrate was 
allowed to evaporate spontaneously, whereby crysophanic acid sepa- 
rated in small crystals. When the ethereal solution ceased deposit- 
ing crystals, evaporation in a water-bath yielded a soft, fatty, resin- 
ous mass (g), which was sparingly soluble in cold water, more soluble 
in hot water, entirely soluble in ether and alcohol. 

The ethereal percolate (f) was allowed to evaporate spontaneously, 
and deposited beautiful yellow crystals, only consisting of chryso- 
phanic acid. 

To determine the constituents of the aqueous extract, a few ounces 
of rhubarb were exhausted with cold water, the percolate evaporated 
by means of a water-bath, to a syrupy liquid, and this treated with 
alcohol, which separatéd the extractive matter; the alcoholic solution 
was evaporated, by means of a water-bath, to a syrupy liquid; the 
solution in alcohol and evaporation was repeated twice, to separate 
all the extractive matter, when the residue was exhausted with water, 
then dissolved in a small quantity of alcohol, and this solution treated 
with ether, whereby phxoretin and a small portion of aporetin were 
precipitated. The pheoretin was separated by solution in alcohol. 
From the ethereal solution only a trace of chrysophanic acid and 
erythroretin were obtained, the latter resin having no fatty appear- 
ance, as in the case of the alcoholic percolate (4g). 


NOTES ON BENZOIN. 
By Axsert C. Curtis. 
From an Inaugural Essay. 

For the following experiments, eight samples of benzoin were used, 
two of which were obtained from Prof. Maisch; the remaining six 
from different stores in Philadelphia : 

1st. Three drachms of each of Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 8 were mixed 
with about double the weight of lime, and boiled for half an hour with 
six fluid-ounces of water, filtered and cooled; an excess of muriatic 
acid was added to the filtrates, which gave precipitates of a white 
¢eolor, corresponding, when washed, dried and — to 14}, 104, 
10, 8 and 1 per cent., respectively. 
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2d. Known portions of Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 were subjected to sub. 
limation at a gentle heat, the vessel removed from time to time, al- 
lowed to cool and the contents stirred. The product of the sublima. 
tion of each sample was very small, and the weight was not taken, 
Each product, both by precipitation and sublimation, gave the char~ 
acteristic tests for cinnamic acid. 

3d. Sample No. 1 was a splendid specimen obtained through the 
kindness of Prof. Maisch. It was treated by precipitation, the same 
as in the first series of experiments, with no result. 

Another portion was then treated by the same process, only using 
more water, boiling longer, and evaporating to three fluid-drachms be. 
fore adding the muriatic acid. The result was a yield of six per cent, 
of an amorphous white precipitate. 

4th. A portion of sample 1 was then sublimed, yielding nineteen’ 
per cent. of crystals. These and the amorphous precipitate giving 
no evidence of cinnamic acid, it was concluded that this sample con- 
tained benzoic acid only. 

5th. Some pure cinnamic acid in an amorphous state was sublimed 
with a gentle heat. The amount of crystals obtained was comparatively 
insignificant. 

6th. A known quantity of seven of the samples was treated with aleo- 
hol. The undissolved residue, dried and weighed, gave an average of 
twenty-one per cent. of insoluble matter.* 

These investigations lead to the conclusions—1. That the results 
of experiments 1 and 2 were cinnamic acid, which, being less soluble 
in water than benzoic, would be thrown down from solution of cinni- 
mate of lime upon the addition of muriatic acid. 

2d. That considerable cinnamic acid is found in much of the benzoin 
in our market. Cinnamic acid can be obtained, free from benzoic 
acid, for all practical purposes, by boiling the benzoin with double its 
bulk of lime in forty times its own weight of water for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, filtering, cooling, acidulating strongly with muriatic 
acid, washing the precipitate, and recrystallizing from water acidu- 
lated with muriatic acid. | 

3d. That benzoic acid is best obtained by sublimation, and when 
procured in that way is almost free from cinnamic acid. 


* It is to be regretted that the author did not give in detail the results of this 
series of experiments; one or two of the samples were very pure, dissolving 
without almost any residue.—Epzrror. 
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4th. That some benzoin in the market contains about one-fourth of 
impurities, and therefore its pharmaceutical preparations are corres- 
pondingly deficient in strength, unless an allowance for the impuri- 
ties be made. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE EUROPEAN JOURNALS. 
By tue Epiror. 


A New Form of Water Air-Pump.—Herr C. Christiansen sug- 
gests a very simple method of arranging a Bunsen pump for use in 
filtration, etc.,in the laboratory. The accompanying figure illustrates 
the suggested modification. R R is a thick walled 
caoutchouc tube, and is firmly attached about the 
water-pipe A. With ared hot needle an opening is 
pierced through R R at e, and into this the bent glass 
tube r ris passed. If the water is now allowed to flow 
through A, but little suction is exerted at r ; a mercury 
column attached, as is usual in other forms of the water uir-pump, 
shows an elevation of not more than 1’. If, however, the tube R R 
is pressed together, as at b, the quicksilver rises at once to 26’’-27” ; 
a proof that by this device an almost complete vacuum can be ob- 
tained. ‘To obtain the best effect, much depends upon narrowing the 
tube at the proper place, for the great increase in effect manifests itself 
only when this is done at a few points. It is, however, only neces- 
sary to experiment until the desired conditions are produced, and 
then to permanently narrow at the proper point.—Pogg. Annalen, 
exlvi, 155, through Journ. of the Franklin Institute, Sept., 1872. 


Oxide of Mercury and Iodide of Potassium.—Dr. Carl Jehn ob- 
served that an ointment prepared from lard, water, iodide of potas- 
sium and red oxide of mercury remained colorless. Experiments 
made, with the view of discovering the cause, proved that mercuric 
oxide is completely soluble in iodide of potassium, forming iodohy- 
drargyrate of potassium and caustic potassa. The reaction takes 
place as follows: 
d. Pharm., 1872, Aug., 97. 

Analysis of Sedum acre, Lin,—The mossy stone crop or wall pep- 


per'was analyzed by E. Mylius, who obtained from it an alkaloid, 
4-42 per cent. white wax and chlorophyll, 2°20 soft acid resin, soluble 
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in ether, 12°80 uncrystallizable sugar, 12.40 rutin, soft resin, mag- 
nesia and potassa, 30°56 mucilage, gum and malate of lime, and 87-62 
cellulose and insoluble constituents. The alkaloid is uncrystallizable, 
has a strong alkaline reaction, oxidizes readily in contact with air, is 
not volatile, and has a disagreeable persistently acrid taste. It ig 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform and acids, little in water, 
Its salts are easily soluble in water, and crystallizable. Ammonia, 
potassa and its carbonate precipitate the solution of the hydrochlor- 
ate; the precipitates are insoluble in an excess of the precipitant, 
Tannin, chloride of gold, iodine, iodohydrargyrate of potassium and 
corrosive chloride of mercury produce precipitates, chloride of pla- 
tinum only from concentrated solutions. An elementary analysis 
could not be made on account of the decomposition which the sub- 
stance so readily undergoes.—Jbid., 97-119. 


Adulterated Kamala.—Dr. R. Kemper has lately met with kamala 
in the German and English commerce, yielding 20-7, 26-5, 50 and 
54-4 per cent. ashes, without being able to obtain a better article, 
In 1868, when adulterated kamala was also in the market, an article 
yielding not over 8-7 per cent. ashes could be readily obtained. An- 
derson states the yield of ashes of pure kamala to be 3°84 per cent. 
—Ibid., 118. 


Detection of Sulphuric Acid in Vinegar.—Prof. Ludwig remarks 
that the method proposed by Mr. Jas. T. King* was originally de- 
vised by Chevallier—Jbid., 172. 


Culture of Opium in Germany.—Dr. G. Merck raised, in 1848, 
poppy from which he obtained opium yielding nearly 16 per cent. of 
morphia. Encouraged by these results, he planted, a few years later, 
half an acre with poppy, from which 24 Ibs. of opium, of good ap- 
pearance and strong odor, were obtained, which, however, was useless 
for pharmaceutical or manufacturing purposes, it yielding scarcely 2 
per cent. of morphia. Two years ago he again raised opium, which 
yielded only 7 per cent. of morphia. 

The author believes that the quality of opium depends greatly on 
- the soil, and points to Egypt, where, with a warm climate, opium is 
produced, rarely if ever exceeding 8 per cent. of morphia. He be- 
lieves that the neighborhood of Darmstadt is not adapted for opium 


* American Journal of Pharmacy, 1872, p. 159. 
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culture, and that perhaps for similar reasons, Aubergier’s experi- 
ments on a more extended scale had to be discontinued.—N. Jahrb. 
f. Pharm., 1872, Aug., 65, 66. 


The Separation of Magnesia from Potassa and Soda is effected by 
Th. Scheerer by evaporating the chlorides with oxalate of ammonia 
to dryness and heating to faint redness. On treating the residue 
with water, the carbonates of potassa and soda are dissolved, while 
magnesia remains behind as carbonate. Carbonate of ammonia can- 
not be substituted for the oxalate.—Jbid., p. 94, from Jour. f. pr. Ch. 


Test for Genuine Raspberry Syrup.—The New German Pharma- 
copia directs to mix the syrup with half its volume of nitric acid, 
which must not change the color to yellow. Dr. Hager observes that 
the artificial syrups colored with anilin are instantly colored yellow 
on being mixed with the acid, while genuine syrup of raspberries at 
first retains its color, but gradually turns yellow. If the yellow color 
appears in a few minutes the syrup was made of diluted raspberry 
juice.—Pharm. Centr. Halle, 1872, No. 87. 


Preparation of Ferricyanide of Potassium.—A solution of the ferro- 
cyanide is mixed with a little more muriatic acid than is necessary for 
its chlorine to oxidize the former. A clear solution of chlorinated 
lime is then added until ferric chloride proves the absence of ferro- 
cyanide. If the chlorinated lime had been previously assayed, the 
necessary quantity may be calculated. The free acid is neutralized 
with chalk and the clear liquid evaporated to crystallization. The 
first crystals, after having been washed with a little distilled water, 
are perfectly pure. The product of subsequent crystallizations 
usualy shows traces of lime, which are removed by recrystallizing 
once.—Ibid., Bay. Ind. u. Gew. Bl. 


Estimation of Coffeina in Tea.—E. Lieventhal exhausts finely 
powdered tea leaves with boiling chloroform in a flask provided with 
a perforated cork and a straight glass tube several feet long, to con- 
dense the vapors of chloroform. When cvol the contents of the re- 
tort are thrown upon a filter, which is washed with chloroform until 
the filtrate passes colorless. The chloroform is then distilled off by 
means of a water-bath, and the residue repeatedly boiled with distilled 
water. The filtrate, after evaporation, leaves the coffeina in a crys- 
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talline condition. This method is adapted for the quantitative deter. 
mination of coffeina; for 100 grains of tea leaves, completely ex. 
hausted with water and then mixed with one grain of coffeina, yielded 
exactly this amount by the above method.— Pharm. Zeitschr. f. Russl., 
1872, p. 369. 


Estimation of Fats in Volatile Oils.—Ferdinand Rhien objects to 
the methods of evaporating from bibulous paper and of treating with 
alcohol, sp. grav. 0°823, as liable to yield incorrect results in exam- 
ining volatile oils for adulterations with fats. He proposes to boil 
water in « half litre flask and conducting the steam to the bottom of 
a smaller flask containing about 100 c. c. of water and a measured 
sample of the volatile oil. The second flask is connected with a 
Liebig’s condenser and the distillate collected in a graduated tube, 
The distillation is continued until the oily layer in the tube ceases to 
increase in volume, which gives directly the true amount of volatile 
oil contained in the sample. The contents of the smaller flask may 
then be agitated with ether, and after evaporating the same in a 
beaker glass, the nature and quantity of the adulteration may be 
ascertained. For high priced oils 1c. c. is quite sufficient for the 
experiment ; of cheaper oils 10 to 15 c. c. may be taken. The opera~ 
tion is usually finished in from 10 to 15 minutes.—WV. Repert. f. Ph., 
1872, 502-505. 


Luteie Acid, the Coloring Matter of the Flowers of Euphorbia cypa- 
rissias is prepared by Heehn by digesting the fresh flowers with alco- 
hol, distilling off the solvent and precipitating the residue with sub- 
acetate of lead. The precipitate is decomposed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen and the solution evaporated to crystallize. The crystalline 
crusts are washed with ether to remove chlorophyll and a green resin, 
and then recrystallized from spirit of ether and finally from diluted 
alcohol. 

The acid forms fine yellow needles, is inodorous, bitter and astrin- 
gent, fuses at 278° C., (?) and sublimes at 270° C. (?) It dissolves 
in 11000 p. of cold, and 3400 p. of boiling water, in 23-7 p. cold 
absolute alcohol, and in 272 p. of ether. It reduces nitrate of silver 
and Fehling’s solution, and does not yield glucose with acids.—Journ. 
de Pharm. et de Chim., 1872, Aug., from Bull. Soc. Chim. 
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ON THE USE OF PEPSIN WINE IN THE ARTIFICIAL FEEDING 
OF INFANTS. 


Dr. W. Jackson Cummins made an interesting communication on 
this subject to the Cork Pathological and Medico-Chirurgical Society. 
“The value of Pepsin,’’ he remarked, “in those forms of dyspepsia 
attended by a deficient secretion of gastric juice, is so well known and 
generally understood, that it is unnecessary for me to trespass on the 
time of the Society by more than an allusion to them. In the dis- 
eases of children, however, and especially as a substitute for a wet 
nurse, when a mother is unable or unwilling to suckle her own child, 
the benefit of this valuable aid to digestion is not, I believe, as gene- 
rally known, although allusions to it are to be found in medical es- 
says. * * * * 

“There is nothing of course like a good breast of milk for an infant, 
if it can be had; and in the ‘ good old times,’ when the peasantry and 
small farmers lived on potatoes and milk, without stimulating their 
nerves with strong tea, nor their brains with penny-a-liner’s novels, 
there was an ample field for the selection of a foster parent, but now 
even when the rara avis, a good nurse, is procured, she is so inde- 
pendent and knows her power so well, that any caprice must be hu- 
mored, and she is always ready to throw up her situation or neglect 
her charge. 

“A wet nurse is, then, an admitted torment, and a balance struck 
between its advantage and disadvantage is generally against the 
former. 

“ Artificial feeding by bottle is a great improvement upon the old 
system of spoon feeding, as the act of suckling stimulates the saliva~ 
ry glands and insures due insalivation, which is an important part of 
infantile digestion. With such an aid the stomach of most human 
infants is vigorous enough to fall into the way of digesting cow’s milk, 
properly diluted, and mixed with sugar and cream to assimilate the 
proportion of its constituents to human milk—but besides the relative 


excess of casein and albumen contained in cow’s milk when com- 


pared with human, the coagulum of the latter is ‘soft, flocculent, and 
not so thoroughly separated from the other elements of the fluid as. 
the firm, hard curd of cows’ milk is from the whey in which it floats.” 


(West.) 
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*‘ And when we reflect that the digestive organs of the human in. 
fant are found to digest human milk, and the force of its gastric juice 
proportioned to the solution of its soft flocculent coagulum, we can 
understand why the solvent power of its gastric juice is sometimes un- 
equal to redigesting the firm curd of cow’s milk. When such is the 
‘case, acetous fermentation is quickly set up, offensive gases distend 
the stomach and taint the breath, vomiting and diarrhoea set in, and 
in process of time the little patient sinks into a miserable state of ma- 
rasmus, and dies. 

“The remedy for this state of things is simple, for although we 
cannot change the elementary composition of the milk we have to use, 
we can introduce into the infant’s stomach a digestive power propor- 
tioned to the food it has to use—the organic principle of digestion 
taken from the stomach of the calf. 

‘It is now many years since I first applied this simple theory to 
practice in the case of one of my own children, who, when about three 
or four months old, was reduced to a condition of marasmus by vom- 
iting and diarrhcea, due to imperfect digestion of cow’s milk. I or- 
dered fifteen or twenty drops of pepsin wine, to be given immediately 
before or after each meal. Soon after commencing it he began to 
improve, and by degrees all bad symptoms vanished, and nutrition 
was quite restored. The pepsin was continued until he was nearly 
two years old, and he thrived at least as well as if he had been wet 
nursed; other treatment of course preceded and accompanied the use 
of the pepsin, but it was not until the latter was commenced that im- 
provement took place. 

“Shortly after, a child born in England, and bottle-fed, was 
brought over to this country when about six months old; he also was 
suffering from infantile dyspepsia, and was pining away in a listless, 
apathetic state, quite indifferent to surrounding objects, and appear- 
ing as if he would lapse into idiocy from mal-nutrition of the nervous 
‘centres. 

‘“T immediately ordered him pepsin wine, which produced such 
beneficial effects that after it had been continued about twelve months, 
he had become a bright, intelligent, well nourished child. 

* Since then I have never recommended a wet nurse, and have used 
. pepsin wine largely in dispensary, hospital, and private practice, and 
have seen many apparentlv hopeless cases recover under its use.”— 
Virg. Clin. Rec., Sept., from Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 
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jLABORATORY NOTES.* 
By Epwarp Smita, F.C.S. 
Bromide of Potassium.—This salt is generally found in commerce: 
of a high degree of purity. This is not, however, always the case; a 
sample sent to me proved to be contaminated with chloride of potas- 
sium. The amount of chloride was estimated as follows, iodides, io- 
dates, and carbonates having been previously ascertained to be ab- 
sent: 
0640 grains of the dry salt were titrated with 7, solution of silver 
nitrate, potassium chromate as indicator, 55°5 c. c. of ;35 silver were 
required to complete the reaction, and 
55°5 x °00119 = -0660; the volume of silver solution used is there- 
fore in excess of that required for pure potassium bromide, for -0640 
(amount taken) should require 53-78 c. ¢., since -0640 -- -00119 = 
53:78 and 
51-0 c. c. 525 silver x -00119 = -06069 K Br. 
45 c. Silver x ‘000745 = -00385 KCI. 


55°5 c. ¢. = 06404 K Br. + K Cl. 
and -00335 = -0640 x 100= 5-20 
06069 -0640 x 100 =94-80 
The sample, therefore, contained 5:2 per cent. of chloride and 94-8 
per cent. of bromide of potassium. 

Acetic Acid.—Iron is not usually mentioned in the text-books as 
an impurity in this acid. A small amount of iron proves very tire- 
some, since, if the acid be used for preparing mindererus, the iron is. 
constantly and gradually depositing. On examining some acid which 
had been partly used in making mindererus, I found it to contain iron 
and manganese, the proportion of the former metal was 2°67 grains 
to an imperial pint. The manganese was not estimated, but was very 
readily detected in the iron sulphide (thrown down by ammonium su!- 
phide from the neutralized acid) before the blow-pipe. In every other 
respect the acid was satisfactory. 

Glycerin.—The high price of English glycerin has encouraged the 
introduction of foreign supplies. English glycerin, as a rule, stands 
the Pharmacopceia tests of gravity, etc., well. Continental samples, 


* Read at the Brighton meeting of the British Pharmaceutical Conference, 
Angust 14, 1872. 
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although professedly pure, and “ equal to Price’s,”’ are not always re. 
liable ; either the gravity is low, or they are not odorless, or perfectly 
free from metallic impurity. One specimen, apparently pure, I found 
to contain a notable amount of some sulphur compound (not deter. 
mined), probably arising from H,S having been used to free the gly. 
cerin from metals. It had a sp. gr. = 1°250, without odor, free 
from metallic impurity, and generally steod the usual tests. On warm. 
ing gently with dilute acid, H,S was given off in sufficient quantity 
readily to react upon lead paper, and to discolor metallic solutions, 

A mixture composed of dilute acid and this glycerin and water be. 
came highly offensive within a couple of hours at the ordinary tem- 
perature. As glycerin and dilute acid frequently enter into the com. 
position of mixtures and lotions, the occurrence of sulphur in the for- 
mer is a possibility which dispensers should bear in mind. Its pres 
ence can readily be detected as above indicated. 


Bismuth.—The common impurities of metallic bismuth are arsenic, 
antimony, copper and lead. I have very rarely met with lead, but 
my experience is perhaps somewhat limited. The amount of arsenic 
and antimony is generally small, and will not require here any espe- 
cial attention, since the greater portion (if not quite all), of these two 


metals is eliminated during the subsequent treatment for the removal 
of copper, which latter is the most difficult metal to get rid of. 

In the purification of commercial bismuth, instead of following the 
B. P. method of fusing with nitre, I have adopted the process of Hugo 
Tamm,* which has proved in my hands exceedingly efficient and sat- 
isfactory. The treatment consists simply in fusing the coppery bis- 
muth with potassium sulphocyanide. Tamm says, “‘ The sulphocyan- 
ide which I use is prepared by mixing eight parts of cyanide of potas- 
sium and three parts of flowers of sulphur. One part of this mixture 
is thrown over sixteen parts of the metal melted at a low tempera- 
ture.” A bright red heat is sufficient, such as may be readily ob. 
tained by almost any Bunsen burner. 

In order to satisfy myself of the thorough elimination of the cop- 
per by this process, a sample of coppery metal and the resulting puri- 
fied button were carefully examined as follows : 

8-2585 grains of the impure bismuth were dissolved in dilute nitric 
acid, ammonium chloride added, and tke bismuth precipitated as oxy- 


* Chemical News, Vol. xxv, p. 100. 
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chloride by the addition of a large volume of water, excess of ammo- 
nia was now added, the precipitate thrown in a filter, well washed, 
and the acidified filtrate divided into two equal portions, a /. 
Through a, H,S was passed to excess, the precipitate so formed 
collected, washed and ignited. The residue thus obtained is a mix- 
ture of copper sulphide, oxide and sulphate. To remove the latter, 
it was again carefully ignited with ammonium carbonate, and the re- 
sulting mixture of copper sulphide and oxide weighed. The weight 
= °0115 grains, this x 2 = -0230 grains in quantity taken (3°2585 
grains) and -0230 gr. = -01836 grain copper = 568 per cent. copper 


in sample examined. As the percentage of copper in copper sulphide . 


and oxide is identical, a mixture of the two is of no consequence in 
estimating the amount of metallic copper. 

The portion § of the filtrate was treated in a similar manner, by 
passing H,S through, but the resulting precipitate was dissolved in 
nitrohydrochloric acid, evaporated to dryness, and the residue dis- 
solved in dilute hydrochloric acid. From this solution the copper was 
precipitated as metal by zinc in a platinum dish in the usual way. The 
weight of metal obtained was equal to ‘558 per cent. of quantity taken. 
The mean of the two experiments = -563 + ‘558 ~ 2 = ‘560 per 
cent. 

48-45 grains of impure metal were then fused with a mixture of 
2°5 grains pure K Cy, and 1-0 grain S for fifteen minutes. The fire 
was then removed, and after a few moments, to allow the slag to sep- 
arate, the crucible being gently tapped to agglomerate the metal, the 
latter was poured out, and the button when cold weighed : 

Weight of button == 44-25 grains, the loss was therefore 4-20 grains 
= 8°6 per cent. . 

This loss is, however, much too great, the fact being that I did not 
succeed in obtaining the whole of the metal in the button, brilliant 
metallic specks being visible after cooling, disseminated through the 
slag. A second fusion of the latter yielded a small button, but on ex- 
amination it was found to be contaminated with particles of slag, and 
consequently gave evidence of the presence of copper. 

‘Subsequent operations have proved that the loss should never ex- 
ceed five per cent. 

I must here remark, that the proportions laid down by Tamm work 
well if pure cyanide be used, but if ordinary commercial fused cyanide 
be employed, then a larger proportion is necessary. Practically, 1 
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have found that 50 parts of impure metal required from 3:5 to 4 of 
cyanide with 1 of sulphur. If a deficiency of cyanide be used, sul 
phide of bismuth is formed, thus involving a second fusion, or entail. 
ing a serious percentage loss of metal in the button, but this need not 
happen if the above precautions be observed. 

A weighed portion of the button first obtained was dissolved, and 
after the separation of Bi. as before, treated with H,S, but not a trace 
of Cu. was revealed. Excess of ammonia to the acid solution did not. 
produce the slightest coloration, nor did any of the usual specific tests 
for Cu. indicate the slightest trace of that metal. The coppery bis- 
muth had, therefore, been completely freed from the Cu. by the very 
simple process of Tamm. 

Since writing the above, I have met with a paper by Mr. Schacht,* 
wherein he gives the results of some of his experiments in removing 
Cu. from Bi. by fusion with nitre. It is stated that the whole of the 
Cu. cannot be removed by the B. P. process. This statement is doubt- 
less correct ; repeated fusions are certainly necessary. The process of 
Tamm, so far as my experience goes, is unquestionably by far the more 
perfect, and I think leaves nothing to be desired. A little sulphur 
may be left with the metal, but this is practically of no consequence, 
With regard to percentage loss, Mr. Schacht states ‘that the loss 
yaries with the duration of the process from 7 to 17 per cent.” In 
his experiment, 1000 grains of coppery bismuth, after three fusions 
with nitre, lost 170 grains, and ‘‘still yielded abundant evidence of 
copper.’ In this respect, therefore, as well as in the more thorough 
efficiency, the process of Tamm may well supersede that of the pres~ 
ent Pharmacopeeia.—Pharm. Journ. and Trans., Sept. 14, 1872. 


ON THE FUSION OF METALLIC ARSENIC.+ 
By J. W. Matter, Pa. D., M.D. 
Professor of Pure and Applied Chemistry, University of Virginia. 
Experiments on this subject, made by Mr. Dunnington and Mr. 
Adger, students in the Laboratory of the University of Virginia, un- 


der the author’s directions, were described. These experiments had 
been undertaken in view of the generally repeated statement that ar- 


* Pharmaceutical Journal, April, 1868, 
tRead before the British Association, Brighton Meeting, Section B.. 
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genic cannot be fused, but passes directly from the solid into the va- 
porous state, and that an attempt to secure increased pressure by 
using a sealed tube only results in bursting the tube. The statement 
by Landolt* (given apparently without further details), that, by using 
a glass tube enclosed in one of iron, the metal heated for some time 
to low redness under pressure may be melted into globules, was no- 
ticed only after the experiments to be mentioned had been made. 

Arsenic, in the form of small fragments and coarse powder, was 
placed in a thick barometer-tube of soft glass and of small bore, well 
sealed at both ends and enclosed in a piece of wrought iron gas-tubing 
closed at each end by an iron screw cap; the space between the two 
tubes was filled with sand well shaken down, and the whole was heated 
to redness by a charcoal fire. Another similar iron tube placed be- 
side the former served to contain several little glass tubes with sam- 
ples of different metals whose fusion might afford some indication of 
the temperature at which that of the arsenic occurred. 

Arsenic thus treated was found, on cooling, to have fused into a 
perfectly compact crystalline mass, moulded to the shape of the tube 
of steel-grey color and brilliant lustre, of sp. gr.—=5-709 at 19° C. 
It possessed a considerable degree of cohesive strength as compared 
with common sublimed arsenic, and even seemed to exhibit faint traces 
of flattening before crushing under the hammer. It gradually tar- 
nished on exposure to the air, and presented all the chemical proper- 
ties of ordinary crystalline arsenic obtained by sublimation. The tem- 
perature required for fusion lies between the melting-points of anti- 
mony and silver. 

_ The glass tube used was found greatly distended by the tension of 
the vapor, and the siliceous sand, even when of the purest kind (from 

Fontainebleau), and previously well washed with hydrochloric acid, 
and then with water, was cemented together (in a way very interest- 
ing in connection with the history of metamorphism) into a kind of 
artificial sandstone. Specimens of fused and semi-fused arsenic, and 

of the tubes surrounded by a thick crust of compacted sand, were ex- 

hibited to the Section. 

—Chem. News [London], August, 30, 1872. 


* Verhandl. d. niederrhein. Gesellschaft, August 4, 1859, quoted in Will’s 
Jahresbericht, for 1859, S. 182. 
32 
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CHEMICAL NOMENOCLATURE.* 
By Proressor A. Crum Brown. 


Setting aside in the meantime “trivial” or ‘proper nameg’® 
(names which are simply arbitrary words or marks, each indicating, 
in virtue of a convention applicable to each individual case, a par- 
ticular substance), there are two systems or kinds of systems of 
chemical nomenclature. These may be distinguished as, Ist, the com- 
position system, and 2d, the functional or relational system, or clasg 
of systems. In the first the name of a compound indicates the ele- 
ments or radicals contained in it, and sometimes their proportions, 
Thus Chlornatrium, Chloriod, dreifach Chloriod, Siliciumwasserstoff, 
‘etc. In English we have few names so distinctly compositional in 
form (we have, indeed, zinc methyl and all the other allied names), 
but many of our names, although functional in form, are really com- 
‘positional. Thus, chloride of A means with us nothing more than, 
or different from, a compound containing the elements chlorine and 
A; and chloride of sodium, chloride of iodine, ter-chloride of iodine, 
siliciureted hydrogen not only represent the same substances as the 
German names just quoted, but tell us neither more nor less about the 
substances than these German names do. On the other hand, fune- 
tional names indicate the chemical relations between substances. We 
may take as examples such names as the anhydride, the amide, the 
aldehyde, the nitrile of acetic acid. These derivatives of acetic acid 
tontain no acetic acid, but they stand in certain definite relations to 
that substance, and the anhydrides, amides, aldehydes, and nitriles of 
other acids stand in the same relation to them. What is still, not- 
withstanding the efforts of modern chemists, the common popular 
nomenclature of salts, although originally intended as a compositional 
nomenclature, might with perfect consistency, be retained as a func- 
tional nomenclature. The objection to the term “‘ muriate of soda” 
was that the substance so named contains no soda. But the amide of 
benzoic acid contains no benzoic acid. Soda contains oxygen; mu- 
riate of soda contains none (unless chlorine be an oxide), but the 
nitrile of benzoic acid contains no oxygen, although the acid itself 
does. The name muriate of soda originally meant the compound of 
anhydrous muriatic acid, 2HCI—H,O, and anhydrous soda Na,0, 
(2HCI—H,0)-+Na,O. We may now, if we please, use the name to 


* Paper read before the Chemical Section of the British Association at 
Brighton. 
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“mean the result of the action 2HCl-+ Na,O—H,0. If we do so, the 

name becomes a functional one, and the phrase “muriate of,” or, 
what is neither better nor worse, ‘“‘ hydrochlorate of,” expresses the 
complex operation—addition of hydrochloric acid and simultaneous 
separation of water. Similarly, in the case of such names as sul- 
phate of potash, nitrate of oxide of silver, etc., the phrases “ sulphate 
of,” “nitrate of,” express the complete operations, addition of sul- 
phuric, or nitric acid, and simultaneous separation of water. 

While the old view that salts are compounds of anhydrous acids 
and anhydrous bases is now abandoned by most theoretical chemists, 
arelic of this view still remains in the most advanced systems of 
nomenclature, producing an inconsistency really inconvenient to the 
teacher and student. | 

The objection taken to the name hydrochlorate of soda was not 
only that the substance contains no soda, but also that it contains no 
hydrochloric acid; this objection is perfectly valid against the name 
as a compositional one, but does it not equally hold against the words 
sulphate, nitrate, acetate, etc.? If we are to have hydric sulphate 
and hydric acetate for sulphuric. and acetic acids, why not hydric 
muriate for muriatic acid? That this question is not altogether an 
absurd one will be obvious if we consider that all chlorides are not 
muriates. Those substances which are by general consent called salts 
stand in a definite genetic relation to the corresponding acids (or the 
hydric salts of the series), and it is inconvenient to have the same 
general name—chloride—applied to substances which do stand in this 
relation to hydrochloric acid, and also to those which do not. We 
may divide the chlorides into two groups, very different in character 
in their extreme members, and gradually shading into one another. 
We may take chloride of sodium as a representative of the one, and 
the chloride of phosphorus as a representative of the other. Chloride 
of sodium is a muriate; the chloride of phosphorus might be better 
described as the double anhydride of muriatic and phosphorous acids. 
We may call the acids and acid anhydrides negative, the hydrated 
bases and anhydrous bases positive; arranged in a series, we find the 
series a continuous one from the most positive or basic oxides or hy- 
drates to the most negative; it is, however, convenient to have a zero 
point, and it is no disadvantage if this zero point be an arbitrary one. 


-When we come to express numerically the amount of positiveness or 


negativeness of those oxides and hydrates, it will be necessary to 
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have a zero point, and a very convenient one is that which corres. 
ponds pretty nearly to the generally understood limit between bases 
and acids, and depends upon the direction in which the action A+ 
water—B-+-hydrochloric acid takes place ; where A is a chloride and 
B a hydrated or anhydrous oxide.—Pharm. Journ. and Trans., Sept, 
28, 1872. 


ANALYSIS OF THE EMPIRE SPRING AT SARATOGA, N. Y, 
By C. F. Cuanpuer, Pa. D., & F. A. Carrns, A. M. 

This celebrated spring has recently been subjected by us to a care- 

ful analysis with the following results : 

One United States gallon of 231 cubic inches contains : 
Chloride of Sodium, ‘ ° 506.630 grains. 
Chloride of Potassium, . - 4202 * 
Bicarbonate of Magnesia, 42.9538 
Bicarbonate of Lime, . . 109.656 « 
Bicarbonate of Lithia, . 2.080 
Bicarbonate of Soda, ‘ OR 
Bicarbonate of Baryta, 0.070 
Bicarbonate of Strontia, @ trace. 
Bicarbonate of Iron, 0.793 
Bromide of Sodium, . . 0.266 
Iodide of Sodium, ‘ 0.006 
Sulphate of Potassa, . 2.769 
Phosphate of Soda, ° 0.023 
Silica, ‘ 1.458 
Alumina, ° 0.418 
Fluoride of Calcium, 

Biborate of Soda, \ ac a trace. 
Organic Matter, 


Total, . 680.436 grains. 
Carbonic Acid Gas, 344.669 cubic in. 


New York, Aug. 14, 1872. 
—American Chemist, Sept. 1872. 


CANTHARIDES. 
By R. Roruer. 
The reeent, paper of Prof. Dragendorff on cantharidal plaster in- 
duced the writer to try the proposed process. This is based upon aa 
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excellent thecry, but in practice abounds with so many obstacles and 
yields such an unexpectedly inferior result, that the writer believes, 
should other operators be equally unsuccessful, it will never attain 
to popularity. 

A good quality of cantharides in very fine powder was digested 
with an aqueous solution of potassium hydrate, then treated with a 
slight excess of chlorhydric acid, dried and converted into cerate ac- 
cording to the pharmacopeia. The resulting product was destitute 
of vesicating power. 

However, the failure to produce blisters with this preparation, the 
writer is not inclined to charge entirely to Prof. Dragendorff’s part 
of the process. The writer has found that a water-bath heat, as offi- 
cinally directed, is often inadequate to dissolve the necessary amount 


. of cantharidin for producing an active plaster. But by following the 


suggestion of Mr. Donovan, to use an increased and prolonged heat, 
a desirable plaster is most usually obtained. 

The chief incumbrances to Prof. Dragendorff’s process are : 

Firstly. That the aqueous alkaline solution produces with the pow- 
dered cantharides a doughy mass net easily manipulated, and to bring 
this into a sufficiently fluid condition which the nature of the opera- 
tion demands, an excessive quantity of alkaline solution, equal to 
about three times the weight of the cantharides, is necessarily ab- 
sorbed. The large surplus of alkali again requires a proportionate 
amount of chlorhydric acid for neutralization. 

Secondly. This mass, if a considerable quantity is under treatment, 
is not so easily dried, as exposure in the open air without artificial 
heat is entirely inadmissible by reason of the rapid formation of mould. 
The subsequent powdering of the dried mass is another unpleasant 
operation which pharmaceutists always endeavor to evade, especially 
as in this case the requirement is a repetition. The unsuccessful 
issue of the operation excites a doubt whether after all the canthari- 
din thus liberated is as soluble in the fatty excipient as it would be 
in its natural state of combination when subjected to an elevated tem- 
perature. When the prepared cantharides is not thoroughly dry, or 
if the fatty matter contains moisture, the cerate invariably and rap- 
idly develops an exuberant growth of mould, but it was found that 
the presence of moisture in either good or defective cerate neither 
aided or detracted from the activity ; because a good cerate made by 
the ordinary method may become mouldy from the presence of water 
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and still retain fs activity ; whilst a cerate made from perfectly dry 
prepared cantharides by prolonged heat with the fatty matter wag 
unsusceptible of generating mould, but was equally ineffective as a 
vesicant. 

A method much in vogue for regenerating inactive cantharides con- 
sists in dampening the powder with a small proportion of oil of tur- 
pentine and macerating it for several days previous to preparing the 
cerate. The oil dissolves a portion of the cantharidin and renders 
the rest more soluble in the fatty matters. 

Another invariably successful method, much employed for reviving 
the activity of inefficient plaster, consists in the addition of a small 
quantity of chloroform, which abundantly dissolves uncombined can- 
tharidin. The writer has found this procedure especially adaptable 
for the cerate made from prepared cantharides, with which it infalli- 
bly produces a powerfully vesicating plaster. 

The writer, finding that the use of aqueous potash was very im- 
practicable, then resorted to the application of alcoholic potash. This 
was attended by greatly superior advantages so far as the manipula- 
tion was concerned, since a comparatively less volume was required 
to moisten the powder, and as it was afterward far more easily ex- 
pelled, but to produce a vesicating product it was equally powerless ~ 
with the aqueous solution. 

In the application of an aqueous solution of potassium hydrate, the 
writer noticed that even with a very small proportion of the dilute 
solution a very distinct evolution of ammonia occurred, which was 
rendered more perceptible by the proximity of a glass rod moistened 
with acetic acid. A similar result was obtained with the alcoholic 
solution. 

Now, since cantharidin is insoluble in ammonia,* then the canthari- 
date of ammonia is evidently insoluble in water ; perhaps, also, in al- 
cohol, ether, etc. If, therefore, a portion of the cantharidin is orig- 
inally combined as ammonium cantharidate, it is highly probable that 
this will remain unextracted by the ordinary solvents, but decomposed 
and dissolved by means of potassium or sodium hydrate. It will then 
also be decomposable by chlorhydric acid, and consequently the cir- 
cumstantial treatment with fixed alkali can be dispensed with and a 
small amount of chlorhydric acid employed instead. 


* That cantharidin is not insoluble in ammonia has been shown by Professor 
Procter, and recently again by Dr. E. Masing.—Ep. Am. Jour. Puarm, 
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increases its adhesiveness, a property which is always desirable. These 
agents are easily applied, and their effect upon cantharides is invaria- 
bly positive. Therefore, in the absence of an authorized process with 
reliable results, the writer recommends the application of oil of tur- 
pentine or chloroform. 

Prof. Dragendorff suggests that prepared cantharides could be ad- 
vantageously employed for the preparation of cantharidin. But it is 
the writer’s opinion that it would be vastly more practical to exhaust 
the cantharides with alcoholic potash, neutralize the tincture with 
eblorhydric acid, distil off the alcohol, and take up the cantharidin 
from the residue with chloroform or ether.—Pharmacist and Chem. 
Record, August, 1872. 


NOTE ON GUAIACOL. 
By F.C.S. 
In a recent number, of the PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL (No. 92, 
third series, page 788), attention was drawn to the statement that 
creasote consisted mainly of a body called ‘ Guaiacol,” and which 
was a product of the destructive distillation of gum guaiacum. As 
this appeared to be a fact of some interest I determined to prepare a 
little of the substance and compare its properties with those of the 
ordinary creasote of commerce. 
The process of preparing it is as follows: —Gum guaiacum reduced 
to powder is exposed in a shallow iron pan to considerable heat, suf- 
ficient to cause the commencement of charring, and until every trace 


_ of water is driven off. We thus avoid the frothing, which otherwise 


renders the distillation of the gum a very difficult matter. When the 
mass has been thus heated for some time it is transferred to an iron 
retort, furnished with a long iron tube, to act as a condenser. The 
heat must be increased gradually to low redness, and continued as 
long as any tarry matter continues to distil. In this way a product 
is obtained amounting to about one-third the weight of the gum em- 
ployed. 

This tar is again placed in an iron retort and distilled, when it 
yields about one-third of its bulk of a light brown oily liquid. This 
brown oil is treated with a solution of caustic soda, which dissolves a 
part of the oil, but leaves a considerable quantity which must be sep- 
arated and rejected. The alkaline solution of the oil is now placed in 


The use of oil of turpentine or chloroform softens the cerate and 
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a retort and subjected to prolonged distillation, water being adde@ 
from time to time, to make up for that which distils over. In thig 
way a quantity of light oily matter passes over, having a very offen. 
sive smell, and floating on water. This is to be rejected, and when 
no more oil is observed to pass over, the alkaline solution in the retort. 
is diluted, and a slight excess of sulphuric acid added, by which meang 
a dark colored heavy oil is separated. This is distilled, and the oily 
product again treated with caustic soda and distilled as before, by 
which means a further small quantity of the light oil is separated. 
This alkaline solution on exposure to air soon turns of a very dark 
brown, almost black color, and when an acid is added after a few days 
a very dark purple colored oil is deposited. This oil distilled gives a 
light yellowish oily liquid, which after several distillations yields a 
colorless heavy oily liquid, which is the pure or nearly pure guaiacol, 

Guaiacol is an oily liquid, considerably heavier than water; it ig 
quite white when first distilled, but soon assumes a pale straw color. 
Its smell is characteristic of creasote, but not so disagreeable as some- 
of the samples of that body found in commerce. The sample I have 
made begins to boil at 200° C, and soon rises to 210°, at which point 
eight-tenths distil over, and the remainder comes over at 215°. Pure 
creasote is stated in the books to boil at 210°. Guaiacol refracts 
light strongly, and has the taste as well as the general physical pro- 
perties of creasote. It is soluble in glacial acetic acid, but insoluble 
in pure glycerin. 

It appeared interesting to compare this body with creasote as found 
in commerce, more especially as some attention has lately been drawn 
to the fact, that creasote is sometimes sold consisting mainly of car- 
bolic or crysylic acid, or other products of the distillation of coal in- 
stead of, as it ought to be, wood. 

In commerce we find two kinds of creasote, said to be derived from 
wood, one well known in England, manufactured by Messrs. Morson 
and Son—which I shall call ‘‘ English’ creasote—is said to be made 
from Stockholm tar, and if so, is the product of pine-wood probably. 
The other, of German manufacture, is said to be the product of beech- 
wood. Of the common German coal-tar creasote, I have made no 
special.note, but have employed pure carbolic acid in all cases to re- 
present the coal-tar or phenylic product. 

English creasote commences to boil at 200°, but almost immediately 
rises to 218°, at which about six per cent. passes over; the tempera- 
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ture then rising to 216°, at which about 34 per cent. passes over; 
then to 222°, when about 34 per cent. again distils, and then rises to 
981°, when 16 per cent. is obtained, the remainder distilling at a still 
highér temperature. We thus find that this is a hydrated product, 
and that its boiling-point is considerably higher than the proper boil- 
ing-point of creasote as represented by Guaiacol. 

German creasote commences to boil at 200°, gradually rising to 
920°, 40 per cent. comes over under 203°, 34 per cent. at 210°, and 
16 per cent. under 220°, thus boiling rather lower than it should for 
pure creasote, but apparently not containing much of the higher ho- 
mologues. 

Carbolic acid boils at 180°, and, when pure, its boiling-point is 
quite constant. 

English creasote is insoluble in pure glycerin, as stated by Mr. 
Morson, in the PHARMACEUTICAL JoURNAL, No. 99, page 921.* 

German creasote is soluble in glycerin. 

Carbolic acid dissolves in glycerin in all proportions. 

As I have before stated, guaiacol is not soluble in glycerin; it. 
therefore became of great interest to find out, if possible, why the 
German creasote should be soluble, and thus differ from the guaiacol 
and English creasote, more especially as I found that the addition of 
say 50 per cent. of carbolic acid to either guaiacol or English creasote 
causes them to be perfectly soluble in glycerin. It thus becomes very 
important that we should, if possible, devise a mode of detecting the- 
presence of carbolic acid in pure creasote. 

For this purpose recourse was had to Professor Fliickiger’s process 
as described in PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, No. 108, page 1008.¢ It. 
consists in adding creasote (or carbolic acid) to a very small quantity 
of perchloride of iron in solution, then adding alcohol and afterwards. 
diluting considerably with water. If carbolic acid alone is employed 
a beautiful blue color is produced, but if creasote, a dingy brownish 
liquid is the result. Now this test distinguishes between pure crea- 
sote and pure carbolic acid perfectly, but when I attempted to use it. 
as a means of detecting the presence of carbolic acid in creasote it 
quite failed, the brown creasote reaction quite masking the blue pro- 
duced by the carbolic acid. I tried various proportions, and in no in~ 


* Amer, Journ. Pharm., 1872, 310. 
+ Amer. Journ. Pharm., 1872, 465. 
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stance could I obtain a reaction I could depend upon, 50 per cent. and 
even 100 per cent. of carbolic acid mixed with English creasote or 
guaiacol being quite undistinguishable. Professor Fliickiger dis. 
tinctly states that his test enables us to detect the presence of carbolig 
acid in creasote, but I cannot agree with that statement ; in my hands, 
at least, it does not answer. 

In a recent namber of the “ Chemical News,’’ a test was given by 
means of bromine. When bromine water is added to an aqueous solu- 
tion of carbolic acid, a white oil is speedily deposited, but when it is 
added to an aqueous solution of pure creasote or guaiacol, a brown oil 
is the result. This test, however, fails, as might be expected, to dis- 
tinguish carbolic acid when mixed with creasote; in all cases a brown 
oil is deposited, which is useless for the purpose we have in view. 

Strong solution of ammonia dissolves carbolic acid readily (the so- 
lution turning blue after a few hours’ exposure to the air) while gua- 
iacol and creasote (both English and German) are only partially solu- 
ble, or at any rate would require a very large quantity of ammonia to 
effect complete solution. I found German creasote to be much more 
soluble than either guaiacol or English creasote, namely, one-half dis- 
solving without much difficulty, when treated with about six times its 
bulk of strong liquor ammonia. 

The English creasote so treated did not lose above one-fourth of its 
bulk. 

The portion of creasote insoluble in the ammonia was separated ; 
the ammoniacal solutions being diluted and neutralized with acid, also 
‘deposited the creasote which had been dissolved. These different sam- 
ples were examined carefully. 

The English, which had dissolved in ammonia when distilled, smelt 
better and more like guaiacol than the original sample of creasote be- 
fore treatment; it also’boiled nearer 210°, all distilling under 220°. 

The portion which did not dissolve in ammonia when distilled, yield- 
ed @ liquid which had a much more offensive smell and appeared to 
contain more of the impurities of the original creasote than the solu- 
ble portion; its boiling-point was, however, lower and almost identi- 
cal with the first portion. Both samples were insoluble in glycerin. 
The German creasote, which did not dissolve in ammonia, retained its 
old boiling-point, but no longer dissolved in glycerin. The portion 
soluble in ammonia was carefully examined; its boiling-point was 
found to be almost the same as the normal creasote. Its smell was 
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; almost identical with guaiacol, but it was soluble in glycerin. 
Attempts made to detect the presence of carbolic acid quite failed. 

Other means were then tried to procure evidence of the presence of 
¢arbolic acid in creasote. 

It is stated in the paper first referred to (Pu. Jour. No. 92, p. 789), 
that while the phenol series yields with nitric acid trinitrophenol or 
picric acid, guaiacol or creasote yields only oxalic acid. If this were 
true, we might hope to detect the presence of picric acid, and thus 

rove that carbolic acid had been contained in the creasote. 

To determine this point, the creasote to be examined was first dis- 
solved in about twice its weight of glacial acetic acid, and then added 
to an equal bulk of strong nitric acid, sp. gr. 1500. (If the creasote 
to be examined is added direct to the nitric acid, the action is so vio- 
lent and unmanageable that no definite result can be arrived at.) The 
capsule containing the mixture must be placed on a sand-bath, and 
evaporated almost to dryness. When pure carbolic acid has been 
used, the product is a bright yellow crystalline mass (pure picric acid), 
but in the case of guaiatol or creasote (both English and German), 
the product is a brown, sticky, semi-resinous mass. This product, 
treated with a little hot water, is transferred to a large test tube or 
small retort, and a gramme or so of ordinary bleaching powder added, 
and a gentle heat applied, the result being the production of chloro- 
picrin if picric acid is present, which can be distinguished without 
doubt or difficulty by its most peculiar and repulsive smell, or can be 
separated by distillation if thought necessary ; but if oxalic acid is the 
product of the reaction, no chloropicrin is produced, but simply a lib- 
eration of chlorine. I am sorry to say that in all my trials I obtained 
chloropicrin, and not a trace of chlorine, and all other attempts made 
to isolate oxalic acid from the product of the reaction of nitric acid 
upon guaiacol or creasote having quite failed I have come to the con- 
clusion that the statement respecting the different products obtained 
from creasote and carbolic acid by oxidation is incorrect. Picric acid, 


or some isomer of that body, is the product of the reaction in all cases, 


irrespective of the source of the creasote (or carbolic acid) being from 
¢oal-tar or from wood. 

Attempts were made to distinguish between carbolic acid and crea- 
sote by the production of sulpho-conjugated acids. But the acid pro- 
duced by creasote appears to be too much like the sulpho-carbolic acid 
for anything like a distinguishing test to be founded upon that re- 
action. 
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I regret that the results of my experiments are of a negative rather 
than of a positive nature, but I trust, unsatisfactory as they confegs. 
edly are, they may prove of service to any one who may wish to fol- 
low up the examination of the true nature of creasote. 

There is, I think, no doubt that the English creasote is a genuine 
product of wood tar. It is, however, not a homogeneous body, but 
probably consists of several isomeric substances; while the fact of 
the German (beech-wood) creasote dissolving in glycerin led me to 


suspect the presence of carbolic acid, but all my attempts to demon- ~ | 


strate its presence have quite failed, and I can only conclude that 
beech-wood tar yields a creasote to a certain extent different to that 
yielded by either guaiacum or pine-wood tar. In some of its chem. 
ical properties German creasote much nearer approaches guaiacol than 
the English ; its smell is almost identical, and its boiling-point very 
much nearer and more constant. 

When English and German creasote are dissolved in strong caustie 
soda, and then diluted, the English becomes milky, and yields, when 
distilled, an appreciable quantity of light oil; the German, on the con- 
trary, remains bright and yields no oil, which would tend to prove the 
German to be in some respects a purer article than the English. 

The fact of the German creasote dissolving in glycerin ought to be 
explained, either by proving that beech-wood creasote really possesses 
this property, or has obtained it from some peculiarity in the mode of 
manufacture. 

It would be very interesting to examine some of Reichenbaeh’s 
original creasote, if an authentic sample could now be obtained ; per- 
haps some member of the Conference may be able to assist in this 
matter. 

To Mr. Myles Smith, our chemical assistant, I must express my 
best thanks for many of the suggestions, and nearly the whole of the 
experiments here detailed have been performed by him with great 
care and accuracy. 

[In the discussion following the reading of this paper, Mr. Morson 
stated that his experiments had been made with Price’s, not with di- 
luted glycerin, as we inferred from Professor Fliickiger’s and our 
own experiments.*—EpiTor AMER. JouR. PHARM. ] 


* See Amer. Journ. Pharm., 1872, p. 334. 
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NOTE ON SUCCUS SCAPI TARAXACI.* 
By Mr. Henry Barron, Bricuron. 


Dissatisfied with the variable character of the usual preparations 
of dandelion, in 1862 I collected some flower stalks with the flower 
in full bloom, and expressed from them the juice. Gratified with the 
appearance, taste and effect, the next year the experiment was re- 
sumed, rejecting the flowers and crushing only the stalks. Our notes 
for 1863 may be thus condensed :—From 75 lb. 12 oz. flowering 
stalks as gathered, 12 lb. 6 oz. flower heads were picked off and re- 
jected ; and allowing about 1} 1b. for drying and waste, from the re- 
maining 62 lb. stalks by crushing and pressure were obtained 31 Ib. 
8 oz. of juice, to which we added 25 per cent. by measure of spirit, 
and stored in glass bottles; after some weeks it was filtered from the 
very small deposit, the resulting liquor remaining bright and retain- 
ing its characteristic taste. 

From that time to this we have operated in much the same way, 
with the exception that on one occasion we added the spirit to the 
crushed pulp, and allowed it to remain 24 hours before submitting it 
to pressure; in the resulting liquor there was no appreciable differ- 
ence from the former preparation either in odor, taste or color. Our 
note for the present year gives similar results: from 237 lb. of the 
stalks were obtained 123 lb. 4 oz. of the juice, also from 63 1b. flower 
heads we pressed 24 lb. 3 oz. ; this latter we consider inferior and 
have kept it separate. 

The yield would be greater if the plant came in direct from the col- 
lectors’ hands ; as it is, they gather it one day and forward it by car- 
rier the next. 

The stalk juice is not so rich in solid constituents as is that from 
the root ; but if I may be permitted to quote Professor Bentley, who, 
when speaking of the juice from the latter collected in the summer 
months, remarked that ‘its value as a medicine most certainly did 
not depend solely upon the amount of solid constituents it contained, 
but principally, if not entirely, upon the presence of a bitter princi- 
ple, which had been termed taraxacine. One of the best evidences, 


therefore, of the value of taraxacum or its fitness for medicinal use _ 


would be its taste, etc.” If, then, we may be allowed to admit taste 
as one of the evidences of value, it will certainly be favorable to stalk 


* Read before the British Pharmaceutical Conference. 
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juice, and judging from the frequent remarks of our friends in the 
medical profession and others who have taken it, I have reason to be. 
lieve that, if not the best, it is certainly one of the best, most uni. 
form and readily obtainable preparations of taraxacum, and one that 
can be kept for almost an indefinite period without changing. 

I will only now remark that if required in quantity, there would 
be little difficulty in meeting the demand ; we once gave carte blanche 
to our collectors, the children of a parish some miles hence, and they 
sent in in three days 1258 lb. How much they would have sent it ig 
difficult to say, as we were compelled from an accident to our press 
to countermand the order. At first we were at a loss as to the best 
means of effectively breaking up the stalk, the pestle and mortar pro- 
cess being ineffectual and tedious, but upon trial found a Kent's 
mincer, set in the direction for cutting coarse, answer admirably, 
feeding our press as readily and rapidly as could be desired ; indeed, 
so well does it bruise and divide succulent roots, leaves, stems, ete., 
that I can recommend our friends to give it a trial under similar cir- 
cumstances.—Pharm. Journ. and Trans., Sept. 14, 1872. 


THE LAVENDER COUNTRY.* 

The district of Beddington, associated with the palatial residence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, of which Wallington is a hamlet, 
contains about two hundred acres devoted to the growth of lavender. 
According to our informant, throughout the whole locality, including 
Sutton on the extreme verge, Carshalton and Mitcham, there may be 
counted about three hundred acres of lavender fields. Mitcham is 
the parent source of the herbal or “ physic gardening,” in the native 
parlance, and from that place, about twelve or fifteen years ago, some 
transplants were made to Beddington. From thence the growth has 
extended to the neighboring parishes, until, as at present, the eye is 
attracted on all sides by the broad sheets of color, and the air is 
scented with the perfumes. In no other part of England has the 
same success attended this kind of gardening, except in Cambridge- 
shire, where the production is said to be inferior, although this opin- 
ion might even be reversed by inquiries in that quarter. However, 
it is evident, in the case of the hop gardens in Kent and Sussex, 
something: peculiar existing in the soil or climate, or both, makes 


* Abridged from the “Journal of Applied Science,” 1872, p. 339. 
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these plants to thrive. Those who have crossed the plains of Span- 
ish Estremadura could have seen miles of waste land covered with 
the Lavendula species, and florists conclude that the same skill brought 
to the assistance of nature might equally result in the successful crop 
that finds its way first to the distillery, and then by many transmuta- 
tions to the scent-bottle or the medicine-chest. The only peculiarity 
observable is a loamy upper surface for several feet upon a substra~ 
tum of chalk, rather of a “holding nature,” although dry. The 
ploughing at present is not so deep as in former years, and to this 
circumstance is assigned the reason why in place of bearing for eight 
or nine years as formerly, the plants are now exhausted in three or 
at the utmost in four years. Upon an open space at Wallington of 
thirty acres, the largest lavender-field in the locality, we were able to 
observe the different growths of the one, two or three years. Nearly 
adjoining was another four-acre enclosure, spread out as level as a 
billiard-board, which we can readily believe to be the finest example 
of the one year’s crop that could be seen anywhere. Only a mode- 
rate application of manure is necessary at the outset in the autumn, 
when the planting takes place; and after the first year’s harvesting, 
the plants have grown to such dimensions that every other row has 
to be taken out, and every other plant in the row that remains. The 
three years’ growths are the first to come to maturity, and then the 
second, and then the third. The harvest takes place in August. 
The cutting, which is done by the sickle, appears an art of itself, 
which affects the crop in the future year. The laborers are followed 
by women and girls, who immediately pack and tie the lavender up 
in mats, to protect it from the rays of the sun, or otherwise the quan- 
tity of oil to be extracted would be reduced before it could be taken 
in hand at the distillery. Small quantities have been previously cut 
before, they are fully ripe, for Covent Garden Market, or for sale 
about the towns and villages in the neighborhood. The distillery pro- 
cess is carried on upon the spot; as the volumes of smoke from several 
chimneys and the strong odor of herbs around the buildings suffi- 
ciently testify to some very odoriferous process within ; for it must. 
be remembered that peppermint, rosemary, dill, chamomile, as well as 
lavender, have to find their way to the same crucial test. Beneath a 
brick-built shed stands a row of stills, with what are called worm-tubs 
attached to each still. Upon the ground-floor the furnaces are being 
attended, and the percolator watched, as a trickling noise indicates 
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that the oil is being extracted by the process going on. Above the 
furnaces are the stills, of dimensions sufficient either to contain half 
a ton or a ton weight of herb, and the building is spacious enough to 
admit of carts being driven in for the purpose of unloading. The 
still is filled thrice in four-and-twenty hours, namely, eight hours to 
run. The men get upon the upper floor, remove the still-head by a 
lever, then take the lavender from the mats and tread the stalks down 
with their feet until the copper is tightly filled to the brim. Liquor 
at boiling heat is then taken from the top surface of the worm-tub, 
although at the bottom and lower surface the water is quite cold, and 
the furnaces are set to work. The worm consists of piping at- 
tached to,the head of the still, and passes round and round the tub 
which contains the cold water. ‘The men watch the bringing over of 
the still—that is, the moment when the liquor begins to flow over the 
head into the worm. Directly it does so, they know that the oil is 
running, and immediately damp down the furnaces. The boiling 
liquor from the herbs, by passing through the tubing immersed in 
cold water, becomes condensed, and the oil separates from the water 
and runs into the percolator at the foot of the worm-tub. This bring- 
ing over is the most critical point in the whole operation; then great 
attention and experience are needed, otherwise the herbs, both stalk 
and flower, might be taken into the worm, and the oil be spoiled. So 
well practiced, however, are the men employed that what is called a 
“run foul” is scarcely known during the whole of the distilling sea- 
son. From thence it is taken and placed in dark glass bottles with 
short necks, containing 4 lbs. to 7 lbs. each, ready for merchandizing. 


When one lot has been distilled the still top is removed by the lever, - 


arise are very gfeat—for the uninitiated quite overpowering; and 
what is termed the “walk” being very heavy, the men themselves 
have to labor hard to get out the refuse, which is thrown just at the 
back of the building for manure. The coppers are filled up again 
with herbs, fresh water is pumped into the worm-tub to supply what 
has been taken off the surface for the still, and to replace what has 
passed off in the evaporation that has been always going on, and the 
process again proceeds. The quantity of oil extracted from a ton of 
lavender varies according to the influence of the season ; from 15 lbs. 
to 16 lbs. is considered a fair average, very seldom it reaches 21 lbs., 
sometimes not more than 10 lbs. The distilling lasts about two 


and the charge Fe: out with long forks. The steam and vapor that 
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months, from the first week in August to the second week in October, 
according to the abundance or otherwise of the surrounding crop. 
The business itself is separate from the growing; the small growers 
as well as the large take their crops to the distillery, and pay a cer- 
tain agreed-upon rate per ton. The results during the present season 
have been favorable, although the continuance of wet weather some- 
what interfered with the outdoor work. These operations may be 
seen and inquired into by following out the route we had taken from 
Sutton, through Carshalton to Wallington, thence by the footpaths 
across the lavender-fields to Beddington, and on to Waddon Station 
upon the railway of the London and Brighton Company. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ATTAR OF ROSES IN TURKEY. 


The art of extracting the odoriferous liquids from the rose,—favor- 
ite flower of all civilized nations,—is very old. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans, the Egyptians and the Hindoos, were acquainted with 
rose-waters, but the oil of roses, the most precious part of the blos- 
som of the flower, which alone gives the delicious flavor, and which is 
to be found only in extremely smallest quantities in the leaf cells of 
the blossom, was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. The prepa- 
ration of it was the invention of the old Hindoos, and even at the 
present time a great quantity of the oil is produced in India. Gha- 
simpoor-on-the-Ganges is now the most important place where this 
dear and precious ethereal oil is manufactured. But rose-waters are 
produced in other parts of the world in as great quantities as there. 
The Indian oils and rose-waters are consumed in that country, where 
these perfumes are in as much favor and used as extensively as the 
Eau de Cologne with us. It is most remarkable that, of the large 
quantity of rose-oil which England consumes, none of it comes from 
India. The produce of the “Shiraz plain,” in Persia, is also very 
insignificantly represented in the European market. It has been 
noticed that Persian rose-water is not exported for the European 
trade, and that rose-oil is not produced there but imported from India. 
The famous rose districts of “ Medinet-Fayum,’’ south-west from 
Cairo, are only of advantage to Egypt; and the once important rose-~ 
oil produce of Srinagars is in decay. 

The rose-oil which Europe consumes at present comes almost exclu- 
sively from the southern slopes of the Balkan, where, in some one 
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hundred and fifty places, the in-gathering of the rose-blossoms and 


the manufacturing of the rose-oil takes place. The quantity of oil 
which is produced in the south of France is very unimportant as com. 
pared with the quantity of the Turkish produce. 

The most important Turkish districts where this valuable article ig 
produced are Tchirpan, Philippopolis, Carlova, Yeni-zaghra, and Ki- 
zanlik ; this last is the most important of all. The produce of this 
place alone amounted in 1857 to 199,000 midkals or metticals (1 met. 
tical equal to 4°79 grams.) Now the quantity is estimated at 500, 
000 metticals. 

Professor Dr. Hochstetter, from the Vienna University, in his most 
interesting reports to the Geographical Society at Vienna, of his 
travels through Roumelia in the summer of 1869, has given very im- 
portant data of the produce of oil at Kizanlik, which he gathered 
chiefly from Mr. Julius Kasselmann, settled there. These data 
may serve to remove many incorrect statements published on the 
subject. 

The roses planted in the basin of Kizanlik have light red blossoms. 
They are planted in rows like the vine. Sometimes roses and vines 
are planted intermingled on the same plot. The most important spe 
cies of roses planted there are Rosa damascena, R. sempervirens and 
R. moschata ; the first of these is also planted in the south of France; 
the last-mentioned, which has a slight musk flavor, gives the chief = 
material of the produce of the Indian rose-oil. 

The roses are gathered in their blossom state during the month of 
May, and are subjected to distillation together with their green calyx 
leaves. The still consists of a tianed copper boiler, from which a pipe 
runs into the cooling-tub. In every boiler are placed 50 okes* of 
water, and 10 to 20 okes of roses, and the heating takes place over 
an open fire. The mass is boiled for two hours; the first part of the 
distilled fluid is put again into the boiler ; the fluid, then condensed, 
is gathered into bottles with broad bottoms and straight necks. Water 
and oil distil over at the same time, the latter, of course, floating on 
the surface. 

When there is layer of oil of the thickness of a finger, it is re 
moved. This is done by a funnel-shaped spoon, with a very thin 
opening at the top which permits a passage to the water but not to 


* Oke—1200 grams. 
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the oil. 5000 lbs. (German weight) of roses give by careful distil- 
ling 1 Ib. of oil. 

The so-called freezing degree, that is, the degree of temperature 
when the separation of the solid parts takes place, varies with the 
oils of Kizanlik between 8 and 16 degrees Réeaumur, equal to 50 to 
68 degrees Fahrenheit. The best oils get solid or stiff at these tem- 
peratures; they come from the colder mountain districts, whereas 
the oils from the warmer localities get solid at 12 to 16 degrees 
Réaumur, equal to 59 to 68 degrees Fahrenheit. These oils, marked 
strong oils, have a less delicate flavor, and are preferred by ignorant 
traders. 

It is evident that such a valuable substance as the rose-oil is very 
much exposed to adulteration. The adulteration takes place most 
extensively at the home of the oil, where also the substance for adul- 
teration is produced on a large scale. This article, also an ethereal 
substance, is called in India “ rosia-oil,”’ in Egypt “ idris-oil,’’ and in 
England “ ginger-oil.’’, It is distilled from species of Andropogon 
and Cymbopogon.* The idris-oil is sometimes called “ geranium-oil.”’ 
Among the data furnished by Mr. Kasselmann is one that the distil- 
lers often adulterate the rose-oil with geranium-oil which is imported 
from Alexandria. This is but idris-oil exported from Bombay. 

The rose-oil is exported in round tinned copper bottles called 
“kunkoumas, which, when filled, are closed by soldering. The price 
on the spot per German pound is 120 to 125 thalers.—Canadian 
Pharm. Journ., Sept., 1872. 


Varicties. 


Apothecaries.—The word “ apothecary” formerly signified any kind of store, 
magazine, or warehouse, and the proprietors of such places were termed “ apo- 
thecaries.” ‘It would be a great mistake,” observes Beckman, “if in the 
writings of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, where these expressions oc- 
cur, we should understand under the latter term, ‘apothecaries,’ such as ours 
are at present. At these periods, persons were often called apothecaries who, 
at court, and in the houses of great people, prepared for the table various pre- 
serves, particularly fruit encrusted with sugar, and who, on that account, may 


* Cymbopogon is synonymous with the genus Anatherum ; the latter is the 
name used. Both Anatherum and Andropogon belong to the order Grami- 
nacee (section Andropogonee), 
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be considered confectioners.” At the time when this description of people was. 
known as apothecaries, physicians prepared all their own prescriptions, pur- 
chasing the herbs from which they were compounded from the apothecaries, 
who had procured many of them from remote countries. After a time, how- 
ever, these herb-dealers began to encroach on the business of their patrons, 
having, by study and vigilance, acquired a knowledge of the healing virtue of 
many of their commodities ; but at what time the preparation of medicine wag 
entirely resigned into their hands, or when they acquired, by a suitable course 
of study, the right to an exclusive practice in that business, is not known, “It 
is probable that physicians gradually became accustomed to employ such assist-. 
ance for the sake of their own convenience, when they found in the neighbor. 
hood a druggist in whose skill they could confide, and whose interest they 
wished to promote by resigning that occupation in his favor.” 

The first apothecaries, who were by law acknowledged as compounders of 
medicine, lived at Naples; and the well-known edict of Frederick the Second, 
granting them many privileges and perquisites, was the foundation of the posi- 
tion which those of our own day occupy. By that edict it was required “that 
the confectionarii should take an oath to keep by them fresh and sufficient 
drugs, and to make up medicines exactly according to the prescriptions of the 
physician ; and a price was fixed at which they might vend the medicines so 
prepared, and keep them a year or two for sale in a public shop.” These 
shops were opened only in certain places; and at first they were fitted up at 
the public expense, and each had a large garden where the apothecary was 
expected to rear all British medicinal plants. ‘The preparation of drugs was 
becoming always more difficult and expensive. After the invention of distilla. 
tion, sublimation, and other chemical processes, laboratories, furnaces, and 
costly apparatus were to be constructed ; and it was thought proper that men 
who had regularly studied chemistry should alone follow pharmacy, and that 
they should be indemnified for their expenses by an exclusive trade. It would 
appear that no suspicions were entertained that apothecaries could amass riches. 
by their employment so soon and so easily as they do at present ;(?) for they were 
allowed many other advantages, and particularly that of dealing in sweetmeats 
and confectionery, which were then very expensive delicacies. In many places 
they were obliged on certain festivals to give presents of such dainties to the 
magistrates, by way of acknowledgment. 

The first mention made of an English apothecary occurs in the reign of 
Edward the Third, who, it is said, bestowed, in the year 1345, a pension of 
sixpence a day on Coursus de Gangeland, an apothecary in London, for taking 
care of, and attending, his majesty during his illness in Scotland. 

About the same time that they were established in England, or somewhat 
later, they were also established in France and Germany, and of the regula- 
tions connected with them in many of the duchies and principalities of the 
latter country there are some curious records. We shall transcribe one from 
Beckman : 

“In Halle there was no apothecary’s shop till the year 1493. Before that 
period medicines were sold only by grocers and barbers. In the above year, 
however, the council, with the approbation of the archbishop, permitted one 
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Simon Puster to establish an apothecary’s shop, in order, as stated in the pat- 
ent, that the citizens might be supplied with confections, cooling liquors, and 
such like common things, at a cheap rate; and that in cases of sickness they 
might be able to procure readily fresh and well-prepared medicines. Puster 
was exempted from all taxes for ten years, but was obliged to furnish two col- 
dations in the time of the yearly festivals of eight pounds of good sugar con- 
fections, fit and proper to be used at such entertainments.” 

At the Byzantine court the keeper of the wardrobe had the care, in the six- 
teenth century, of the portable apothecary’s shop whenever the emperor took 
the field. “It was called ‘ pandectz,’ and contained antidotes, oils, plasters. 
salves, and herbs proper for curing men and cattle.” What a step have not 
apothecaries made! How greatly they are advanced in the scale of society 
and deservedly, for they owe it to their own earnest and honest endeavors after 
knowledge.— Health, Sept., 1872. 


Adulterations.—The French tribunals are usually severe in punishing adal_ 
terations of articles of common use, making not only the manufacturers but 
the intermediaries responsible for the nature of the goods they sell. The 
agents of two Belgian starch makers, with several wholesale and retail grocers, 
have just been prosecuted before the Paris court of correctional police for 
selling rice starch adulterated in the proportion of from 10 to 24 per cent. of 
potato flour and plaster of Paris.— Boston Med. and Surg. Journ., Sept. 1, 1872. 


Efflorescent Salt obtained twelve miles from Denver, Colorado, contains, ac- 
cording to P. Frazer, Jr., sulphate of soda, 63°87 per cent., sulphate of lime, 
9-70, water, 21°88, chloride of sodium, sulphate of magnesia, &c., 4-55.—Hay- 
den’s Report on Wyoming, 1871, p. 187, from Am. Journ, Science and Arts, 


Sept., 1872. 


Summer heat of 1872.—The records kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital show 
the temperature duriog June and July has been unprecedently high. The mean 
temperature for June was 76°62 degrees, within three quarters of a degree of 
the highest ever known since the record has been kept, and for July 82°31, the 
highest ever recorded. Usually when June or July has been extremely warm, 
the preceding or succeeding month has been quite temperate, contrary to 
what has occurred the present summer. In this respect, as well as in the un- 
paralleled heat of July, the present summer has been the warmest on record 
in our vicinity. 

During the month of July, 11°22 inches of rain fell, a quantity never ex- 
ceeded but once previously, and then by only half an inch. Rain fell on eleven 
different days of the month, the heaviest fall being on the evening of July 4, 
and measuring 3°13 inches, while the average rain fall of the month during the 
past thirty-five years has been only 4°08 inches. During the first six months of 


‘the present year 18°24 inches of rain fell, making a total of 29°46 inches, against 


28°26 inches during the first seven months of 1871.—Med. News and Inbrary, 
Sept., 1872. 
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Carmine Lakes.—These very beautiful pigments are prepared from a decoe. 
tion of cochineal, and not from carminic acid, the animal matter which the 
insect contains, appearing to be necessary to their production. The mode of 
preparing the finest qualities is kept a secret by the manufacturers ; but I wil} 
describe two processes which give very satisfactory results. The first consists 
in boiling one pound of ground cochineal with two gallons of water, to which 
has been added one ounce of alum. It is then boiled for three minutes, the 
liquor is allowed to settle, and, after having been kept for several days, about 
one ounce of a bright carmine lake is produced. For the alum employed in 
this process cream of tartar can be substituted. The second process consists 
in boiling for three hours two pounds of powdered cochineal in thirty gallons of 
water. To this is added three ounces of pure saltpetre. The liquor is then 
boiled again and left to settle. The clear liquor is run off, and after two or 
three weeks yields a fine carmine lake. As these lakes are expensive, they are 
often adulterated with starch, kaolin, vermillion, etc. The complete solubility 
of pure carmine lakes in ammonia afford a ready means of detecting these adul- 
terations.— Crace Calvert, from the Am. Gas Light Journ. and Chem. Repertory, 
Sept. 2, 1872. 


Orris Root.—At the Pharmaceutical Conference at Brighton, Mr. Henry 
Groves read a paper on orris root. A small district round the city of Florence 
seems to be at present the chief, if not the only, source of orris root. The 
plants yielding it are Jris florentina, J. germanica and J. pallida, and the 
scraped rhizome is the portion of the plant which occurs in the market as orris 
root. Large quantities of these roots are used by perfumers, for the purpose 
of blending with other essences, and it is also largely used for tooth powders, 
and for the composition of what is commonly known as violet powder. A 
discussion arose as to whether orris root contains any essential oil. Mr. Has- 
elden stated that he had frequently endeavored to obtain this oil, by distilla- 
tion, but had failed to doso. Mr. Umney, London, stated that he had dis- 
tilled many tons of the root, and had obtained the essential oil in the form of 
a fatty substance, similar to cacao butter. This substance was yielded in very 
small quantity, and was even more costly than otto of roses; it possessed all 
the fine aroma of the original root.—Journ. Applied Science, Sept. 1, 1872. 


New Uses of Cellulose.—Chemists have long known that cellulose resists the 
action of the most powerful reagents; boiling it wit: potash, soda, soap, chlor- 
ide of lime, etc., has no effect. Chloride of aluminum attacks it somewhat; the 
best solvent has recently been discovered by Schweitzer, which consists of an 
ammoniacal solution of the oxide of copper or cupro-ammonium, which has the 
property of completely dissolving cellulose without in the least destroying its 
chemical or physical properties, as it can be precipitated in a perfectly pure 
state from the solution. It is proposed to make practical use of this important 
discovery by acting upon woody fiber, vegetable tissue, paper stock, rags and 
refuse sea-weed, in a way to prepare a numerous class of objects from thems 
The solution of woudy fiber is accomplished with more or less rapidity, accord- 
ing to the condition of the material; old linen and cotton rags dissolve imme- 
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diately. Several applications have already suggested themselves to inventors ; 
for example, to render paper impermeable. Sheets of paper are immersed for 
a few moments in the cupro-ammonium solution, then pressed between rollers 
and dried. Paper thus treated becomes impermeable even to boiling water, 
and water-tight bags could be constructed of such material. By multiplying 
the sheets of this prepared paper and rolling them together, a multitude of 
objects of value in domestic economy and the arts could be prepared. Another 
property of the cupro-ammonium solution is to impart greater tenacity to linen 
and paper. If we plunge a strip of paper, the tenacity of which has been pre- 
viously tested, into the ammoniacal solution, and press and dry it between 
rollers, it will be found to have increased as much in strength as parchment 
paper prepared by immersion in sulphuric acid. Here, again, by employing a 
number of strips of paper it is possible to form a band nearly as strong as 
leather, and it is a question whether numerous substitutes for leather could not 
be made in this way. The discovery of Schweitzer has already been applied to 
the manufacture of roofing, pipes, water conductors, safety fuses, hats, boats 
and clothing. We should suppose that the treatment of all kinds of cellulose, 
wood. grass, linen, cotton, sawdust, etc., as a preliminary step in the prepara- 
tion of gun-cotton, collodion and dualin, would prove to be of great practical 
value. Dr. H. Vogel has already shown that precipitated gun cotton affords 
the best film for photographic purposes, and it is possible that by dissolving 
cellulose in cupro-ammonium, then precipitating it, and sabsequently convert- 
ing it in the usual manner into tri-nitro-cellulose, or gun-cotton, a very superior 
article could be obtained from inferior stock. ‘There are various ways for pre- 
paring the cupro-ammoniam. One is to dissolve sulphate of copper in caustic 
ammonia on a large scale. Copper turnings can be digested in caustic ammo. 
nia with access of air, until a concentrated solution is obtained. Only a con- 
centrated cupro-ammonium solution attacks the fiber, and when the liquid is 
diluted the cellulose is at once precipitated. The discovery of Schweitzer 
opens up av important era in chemical manufacture, and will lead to many 
valuable applications.—Journ. of Applied Chem., Sept., 1872. 


Revaccination.— According to a statement made at the Statistical Congress, 
held this year in St. Petersburg, the total number of deaths from smallpox in 
the German army during the recent Franco-German war was two hundred and 
sixty-three. This small mortality is attributed to the system of compulsory 
revaccination, which every man who enters the army must undergo. On the 
other hand, in the French army, where revaccination is not compulsory, the 
number of deaths, as stated by a French authority, was 23,469. This terrible 
difference, says the Wiener Medizin. Wochenschr., must puzzle the greatest 
opponents of vaccination.— Phila. Med. Times, Oct. 26, 1872. 


Death After Taking Chloral Hydrate—F. Jolly (Bayer. Aerztl. Intell.- 

.) states that, in the course of two years, during which he has employed 
the hydrate of chloral in the treatment of the insane, he had met with two 
cases of sudden death following its use. The dose was, in each case, below the 
average, and the chloral was chemically pure. The patients, during life, pre- 
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sented no contra-indications to the use of the remedy. One had taken the 
chloral at night for four evenings in succession. On the fifth evening, after 
taking it, the respiration and circulation at once ceased. The necropsy showed 
anemia of the brain, acute cedema of the lungs, hyperemia of the abdoming} 
organs, a perfectly healthy heart and vessels, and dark fluid blood. In the 
other case chloral had been given twelve days in succession, with the effect of 
producing sleep after a short stage of excitement. On the thirteenth day the 
patient died, after some stertorous breathing, a quarter of an hour after the 
dose. There was here found moderate cedema of the lungs; blood was fluid, 
but normally distributed; the heart was large and flabby, and its muscular 
structure was pale, but not friable.— Med. Record—Nashv. Jowrn. Med. and 
Surg., Sept., 1872. 


Inhalations of Bromire in Diphtheria and Croup.—By Dr. Schutz.—The fact 
that diptheritic membranes are more readily soluble in a solution of bromide of 
potassium than in lime-water, or other substances usually employed in the treat- 
ment of diphtheria, induced the writer, some years ago, to adopt inhalations of 
bromine in the treatment of this disease. His success therewith has been so 
good that he again, in some recent numbers of the ‘‘ Wiener Med. Wochen- 
schrift,” urgently commends it to the notice of the profession. He advises 
the use of a solution of pure bromine and bromide of potassium, each three- 
tenths of a gramme, to water 150 grammes. A sponge is soaked in this solu. 
tion, placed in a tunnel of stiff paper, and held over the nose and mouth for 
inhalation, just as is done with ether or chloroform, the inhalation being con- 
tinued for five or ten minutes, and repeated every half-hour or hour. The odor 
of bromine, as diluted, is very well borne even by infants. The preparation 
being highly volatile and decomposed by light, must be guarded accordingly. 
—Kansas City Med. Journ., Aug., 1872, from Allg. Med. Central- Zeitung. 


The Action of Pepsin on Blood Fibrin.—Dr. V. Willich contributes a long 
paper to Pfliiger’s “Archiv” (“The Lancet,” May 25, 1872) on the ferments 
effecting the digestion of fibrin. The digestive fluid he employed was the fresh 
glycerin extract of the minced mucous membrane of the stomach of the pig. 
The fibrin was obtained from fresh blood. ‘This was macerated in a solution 
of hydrochloric acid, containing 0-2 per cent. From the results of his experi- 
ments it appears that fibrin absorbs pepsin very energetically ; that the pro- 
cess of digestion commences with the formation of a feeble chemical combina- 
tion between the pepsin and the acid, and that this compound is the really 
active substance. In regard to temperature, digestion proceeds slowly, even 
at 40° Fahr., but with the greatest rapidity and energy at temperatures be, 
tween 95° and 112° Fahr. Higher temperatures than this retarded or alto- 
gether prevented the action. For the digestion of a certain quantity of fibrin, 
definite quantities both of acid and of pepsin are requisite. Meissner’s para- 
peptones and metapeptones are initiatory stages of the action of pepsin on 
fibrin, and, if the action proceeds, are converted into peptone; but if the 
amount of pepsin be insufficient, they may remain unaltered.—Phila. Med. 


Times, Aug. 1, 1872. 
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Minutes of the Pharmaceutical Mleetings. 


A pharmaceutical meeting was held October 15th, 1872, Professor Procte> 
in the chair. William MclTntyre, in the absence of the Registrar, was appointed 
Registrar pro tem. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read, Prof. Procter stated that Can- 
tharis atrata (see page 279 of the June number Amer, Journ. Pharm.) should 
Canthar?s adspersa, and as thus corrected the minutes were approved. 

A letter was read from Clemmons Parrish, regretting his inability to attend, 
and stating that he had returned thanks through Dr. Ruschenberger to Surgeon 
General J. M. Foltz, for the samples of cundurango presented in May last, 

An election for Registrar was held; Clemmons Parrish was nominated and 
Prof. Maisch directed to cast a ballot, when the nominee was declared Regis- 
trar for another term. 

The Class of 1872-73 were welcomed to the meeting. 

Prof. Maisch presented a pamphlet, received for the College from the author, 
entitled Etude générale et comparative des pharmacopées d'Europe et d’Amé- 
rique, by F. A. Werwaest. It is stated in this pamphlet that the United States 
Pharmacopeeia had been first issued in 1850, whereas the first edition was pub- 
lished in 1820, and the work has since been revised every ten years. 

Specimens of pepsin, from Prof. Emil Scheffer, of Louisville, were presented, 
comprising dried pepsin, of which one grain dissolves 100 grains coagulated 
albumen at 105° F.; saccharated pepsin, ove grain dissolving 12 grains; liquid 
pepsin, one ounce dissolving 1$ drs. of coagulated albumen (Am. J. P., Feb., 
1872). 

Prof. Procter remarked he had followed Mr. Scheffer’s process with success, 
The stomachs are procured as fresh as possible and, without being soaked in 
water, are washed and stretched upon a board, when the mucous coat is dis- 
sected. The pepsin is probably not chemically pure, and varies somewhat in 
strength, so that it is necessary to ascertain its digestive power by actual 
experiment, in order to determine the quantity of milk-sugar necessary for 
admixture to reduce it to the standard strength. 

Mr. W. C. Bakes presented a specimen of Coxe’s Hive Syrup, made 22 years 
ago by Charles Schaffer, of this city. 

Prof. Procter presented an herb-press from Mr. Jos. Harrop, of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, which was exhibited at the late meeting in Cleveland. Itisa 
simple contrivance, by which apothecaries can press their own herbs, thus 
insuring their good quality. 

Prof. Procter exhibited Cantharzs adspersa from South America, which is 
the blistering fly referred to at the May mecting. Prof. Maisch stated that 
the sample of Chinese flies which he had received from Messrs. McKesson & 
Robbins, of New York, and which he exhibited last May, contains fully one 
per cent. of cantharidin, and is therefore at least double the strength of the 
officinal cantharides. 

Prof. Procter exhibited gallic acid obtained from ink, and the oleo-resin 
from Liqguidambar styraciflua, from Arkansas, collected by his brother after 
wounding the bark. 
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Dr. Pile read an interesting paper on a new application of tube hydrometers 
in taking the specific gravity of liquids. The paper was referred to the Publi. 
cation Committee * 

Prof. Maisch read a communication from Dr. X. Landerer, of Athens, 
Greece, giving an account of the discovery, 26 years ago, in the plains of 
Pikermi, of bones of antediluvian animals, among which the following species 
have been recognized: Mesopithecus pentelicus, Hyena eximia, Hyena Chey 
reti, Canes (diverse species), Thulassodyctis, Felis Attica, Macherodon cultri. 
dens, Histrix Attica, Rhinoceros Schleyermacheri, Rhinoceros pachygnathus, 
Dinotheriam, Sus Erymantheus, Mastodon, Hippotherium gracile (Equus pri- 
mogenvs, frequentissimum), Helladotherium Atticum, Helladotherium Duver. 
nay, Paleotragus amalthea, Paleonyx, Paleorcas, Gazelle (diverse species), 
Testudinum marmorum. 

Professor Maisch exhibited specimens of squill, cut in transverse slices, 
which have been sent by Mr. James B. Heyl, of Hamilton, Bermuda. Mr, 
Heyl cultivates the squill, and employs the fresh bulb in preparing the tincture, 
vinegar, syrup and compound syrup, specimens of which were likewise exhibited, 
The sample is the red variety of squill, which is considered more efficient than 
the white. Dr. Pile stated that fresh squill formerly appeared in our commeree, 
and that the vitality of the bulbs was preserved by keeping them in sand in 
the cellar. It was suggested that the plant might be cultivated in the South. 
ern States, and a supply of fresh bulbs then easily obtained. In the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, where the squill is indigenous or has become 
naturalized, the fresh is invariably preferred to the dry article. 

Prof. Maisch also showed specimens of sneezeweed, collected by Mr. Chas, 
8S. Brown in Mississippi and Tennessee. The plant, which is very acrid, is 
considered a deadly poison to horses in the south-western portion of the United 
States. A comparison with specimens of Helentwm autumnale, Linn., taken 
from the College herbarium, and collected near Philadelphia, proved the iden- 
tity of the different plants, and that the sneezeweed, to which the poisonous 
properties are attributed, is not Helenium tenuifolium, Nuttall, as stated by 
Dr. J. M. Bigelow.t No informatin has as yet been received that the plant 
grown in the Middle States is regarded as poisonous. 

Prof. Procter stated that mesquite gum obtained in Texas, from Algarobia, 
is said to have been shipped in some quantity to Europe, for what purpose 
being unknown. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Wituiam McIntyre, Registrar pro tem. 


Pharmaceutical Colleges and Associations. 


or Poarmacy.—The attendance at the lectures in 
this institution is so large that additional seats had to be provided for. The 
course was opened oa the second of October, the introductory lecture being 
delivered by Professor Maisch. 


*See page 481 of the present number. 
+ See American Journal of Pharmacy, 1872, July, 308. 
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The applications for laboratory instruction had been 60 numerous that the 
twenty tables are insufficient to accommodate the students, whereupon the 
trastees of the Alumni Association have ordered twelve additional tables» 
which will be finished about November 8th. 

A number of the students of this College had united during the past summer 
and met regularly at the College for mutual improvement in their studies- 
Hearing of the decease of Professor Parrish, the members of this society 
adopted the following resolutions at a meeting held Sept. 28th: 

Resolved, That in the death of the late Professor Parrish this Society and 
College have lost one of their best friends and supporters. 


Resolved, That the esteem and regard in which the memory of our late Pro- 
fessor is held and revered by this Society is of the highest type, and we sin- 
cerely mourn his loss. 

Resolved, That the high moral character and public worth of our most tal- 
ented and esteemed friend is worthy of our active emulation. 

Resolved, That at the coming Commencement, in March next, this Society 
as a body wear crape upon the left arm as a mark of respect. 

Resolved, That the family and relatives of our lamented friend receive our 
mort cordial sympathy and heartfelt condolence, and we tender these, the marks 
of our sincere sorrow, in the hope that they will not be accepted as mere formal 
resolutions, but as the expression of irreparable loss from feeling hearts. 


Tae Massacuusetts or Puarmacy has adopted the two-class system, 
one lecture a week being delivered to the junior and senior classes by each of 
the three professors. According to the prospectus, the subjects will be divided 
as follows : 

Chemistry.—J unior Class : Physics and inorganic chemistry. 

Senior Class: Organic chemistry. 
Materia Medica and Botany.—Junior Class: Structural botany; drugs de- 
rived from the root, stem, bark, leaf and fiower. 
Senior Class: Development and morphology of plants; fruits» 
seeds, drugs without cellular structure, anima! drugs. 

Pharmacy.—Junior Class: Processes, implements and apparatus; officinal 

preparations. 

Senior Class: Difficult officinal preparations, officinal proximate 
principles and medicinal chemicals, adulterations and substi- 
stutions, extemporaneous pharmacy. 


Tue or Prarmacy now requires of all its students a 
preliminary examination before matriculation. We have not been informed of 
the educational standard required of the aspirants for matriculation. 

A laboratory of analytical chemistry has been arranged and placed in eharge 
of Professor Simon. Students intending to graduate are required to attend 
the laboratory and also the lectures on analytical chemistry. 

At the monthly meeting, held on 10th Oct., 1872, President Prof. J.F. Moore 
announced Prof. Edward Parrish’s death, and made some allusions to the in- 
tellectual and social qualities of the Prof., as also his zeal as teacher of Prac- 
tical and Scientific Pharmacy. On motion, a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
J. F. Hancock, L. Dohme and E. Eareckson, was appointed to draft resolutions. 
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expressive of the sense of this College. The committee reported the following 
preamble and resolutions, which were unanimously adopted, and the chairman 
was instructed to furnish copies of the same to the family of the deceased, and 
to the Amer. Journal of Pharmacy and Druggists’ Circular, for publication. 

Whereas, The members of this College have heard, with sorrow and regret, 
of the death of our co-laborer and friend in the cause of pharmaceutical edu- 
cation and progression, Prof. Edward Parrish, of Philadelphia ; 

Resolved, That we desire to mirgle our sorrows with those of the stricken 
hearts of pharmacists generally, who mourn the loss which pharmacy has gus- 
tained in the sudden demise of Prof. E. Parrish. 

Resolved, That we appreciate, with grateful hearts, the services which our 
friend has rendered as a teacher and promoter of pharmaceutical science. 

Resolved, That we express to his bereaved family our sympathy and condo. 
lence in this their sad hour of affliction. 


Assoctation.—At a special meeting, held Oc. 
tober 27, the establishment of a College of Pharmacy was resolved upon, and 
a number of committees appointed to carry out the project. The title Na- 
tional College of Pharmacy, which we understand has been proposed, we sin- 
cerely trust may not be adopted. Such a title might be well enough for a 
business concern; but a local society of the national capital has no more claim 
to be considered natzonal than an association located in the remotest corner 
of the United States, and the adoption of such a title has a savor of presump- 
tuousness which, in our opinion, should be carefully avoided by scientific bodies, 
‘The organization of a college, however, seems to meet with so much favor that 
a considerable sum has been subscribed to defray the expenses of the first 
year. It is contemplated to commence a course of lectures in the beginning 
of January, 1873. 


Cauirornia Puarmacevtica. Socirety.—The fourth annual meeting was held 
on the afternoon of the 9th day of October, President Bauer in the Chair- 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. According to 
the order of business, nominations for officers were next made. Mr. Steele 
read the report of the Board of Directors, which was an exhaustive document, 
which for completeness and thoroughness of detail has seldom been presented 
before a like meeting. Many new subjects were laid before the members; the 
most important being in relation to the establishment of a college of pharmacy. 
The report treated on the following subjects: ‘Condition of the Society,” 
“‘ Pharmaceutical Legislation,” “‘ The Inauguration of the College of Pharmacy,” 
“‘Unofficinal Preparations,” “‘ Professional Emoluments,” etc. 

The annual address of the President was next presented, in which he con- 
gratulated the members upon the advance made in numbers and influence by 
the Society the past year; he touched upon the following topics, devoting @ 
brief space to each: Meetings of the Society,” the American Pharmaceu- 


tical Association,” “The San Francisco Pharmacy Act,” ‘ The Board of Phar-. 


macy,” “ The California College of Pharmacy ” and “ the future of the Society.” 
This report met with the warm approval of the meeting. The reports of the 
Recording Secretary und Treasurer showed a large increase in the roll of mem- 
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bers and a healthy state of the finances of the Society. The election of officers 
being in order, the following gentlemen were appointed to serve the ensuing 
year: President, W. T. Wenzell; First Vice President, Wm. Simpson ; Second 
Vice-President, G. G. Burnett; Recording Secretary, J. W. Forbes; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, H. B. Shaw; Board of Directors, Messrs. Calvert, Searby, 
Beiderman, Forbes and Steele. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were extended to the retiring officers. 
for the enthusiastic zeal with which they had fulfilled the duties involving upon 
them. 

The anoual dinner of the Society took place in the evening; twenty-one 
members gathered around the festive board ; appropriate toasts were offered 
and responded to by the several gentlemen called upon, and a spirit of harmony 
prevailed such as will render this occasion to be long remembered by those 
who were so fortunate as to be present. The members of this Society have 
cause to be gratified at the position it has taken upon the important subjects 
relating to the practice of pharmacy upon the Pacific coast, and that it will 
steadily advance to the exalted position so long occupied by its sister societies 
of the East will be the earnest endeavor of all of its members. 

H. B. Suaw, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


. 


Tennessee Cottece or Paarmacy.—At a regular meeting of the Trustees, 
held October 21, Benj. Lillard was elected President, and Joseph J. Hall Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. Active measures were taken to commence lectures in 
the fall of 1873. 


PuarmacevticaL Society or Great Britarn.—At the meeting of the coun- 
cil, held October 2d, it was resolved, unanimously, that the resolution passed 
in 1862, prohibiting ladies from attending the lectures, be rescinded, and that 
ladies be admitted to attend, as students, the lecture classes of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

On the evening of the same day the first pharmaceutical meeting of the ses- 
sion, 1872-73, was held, many pharmacists and students, and several ladies, 
being present. Mr. A. F. Haselden, President, occupied the Chair. After 
the presentation of a number of books to the library, Professors Redwood, 
Bentley and Attfield reported on the last session of the School of Pharmacy, 
the examinations and the awards of prizes. The meeting closed with an ad- 
dress, delivered by Mr. William W. Stoddart. 


German Aporuecaries’ Union.—The North and South German Apothe- 
caries’ Societies met in Frankfort-on-the-Main, on the 3d of September, and 
were fused into one national society, the meeting of which was attended by 


Schacht, Berlin, Chairman, Messrs. Wolfram, of Augsburg, Brunnengreber, 
of Rostock, Wilms, of Minster, Hartmann, of Magdeburg, Leiner, of Constance, 
Leube, of Ulm and Brauweiler, of Diiren. 
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A report was made on the prize-essays of assistants and of apprentices, and 
resolutions were adopted in relation to the position of pharmacists when at. 
tending at a university, and to the rank of military pharmacists. The directory 
was empowered to confer with the Chancellor of the German Empire in regard 
to the projected liberation of the practice of pharmacy, and to intercede for 
the interests of pharmacy and the pharmacists in the press and with the mem- 
bers of Parliament. . 

The subjects of ozone water, narcotic extracts, reduced iron and bismuth 
were discussed, and resolutions of thanks were passed to the retiring directors 
and to the local committee. 

The next meeting will take place in Cologne, in 1873. 


Editorial Department. 


Prorection aGainst Potsoninc.—In our last issue will be found the action 
of two pharmaceutical bodies on the resolutions* which, originating with the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia, have since been passed by several other 
medical societies, local and State as well as the National Association, while we 
have not heard of any pharmaceutical society by which the resolutions wére 
approved, although several have given their careful consideration to this im. 
portant subject. The arguments against the practicability of the proposed plan 
are well put forth in the report of a special Committee to the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy (see page 467 of last number). and others might be added 
thereto. To our mind, the plan, if it was carried out by the united efforts of 
every pharmacist and physician in the country, might be fraught with more 
dangerous consequences than anticipated, inasmuch as it would have a tendency 
to educate people into the erroneous notions that every medicine contained in 
a rough-cornered triangular based bottle is poisonous, and that no medicine 
ip an ordinary vial is dangerous—notions, both of which, according to the letter 
of the original resolution, are wrong and might be the cause of serious conse- 
quences. It seems to us to be far better and far more productive of good, if 
habits of carefulness were practised in the prescribing and dispensing of poi- 
sons ; in this respect there is undoubtedly room for improvement by many mem- 
bers of both professions. 

It is a pleasure to look at the prescription of the careful physician when or- 
dering poisonous drugs or preparations ; then every word is legibly written, the 
quantities are plainly indicated, the directions for use are not omitted, and 
either the patient’s full name is given or age and sex are indicated in some way, 
to give the pharmacist some data from which to judge that ar overdose has not 
been inadvertently ordered, or the wrong article directed. 

On the other hand, the careful pharmacist will surround the dispensing of 
potent medicines with effective precautions; he will keep them in a separate 
place upon his shelves, or in a closet under lock and key; the shape or size of 
the bottles in which they are kept is different from the ordinary shop furniture, 


* See page 284 of the June, and pages 441 and 467 of the October, number of this volume. 
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which is labelled in a different style from the poison bottle upon which the 
skull and cross-bones warn of its dangerous contents. Various contrivances 
have been introduced to fasten the stoppers of poison bottles, and poison cases 
have been constructed, from which but one bottle at a time can be removed, or 
where each bottle has its place into which it alone exactly fits. In putting up 
prescriptions, the weighing and measuring of every article or else of every 
poisonous article is witnessed by another clerk; or the prescription is copied 
before it is put up by the same person; or the articles and quantities are re- 

ted from memory to another competent person after the prescription is put 
up. The labels for external medicines are printed or written in red or other 
striking color, and caution labels or tags are attached to the bottle. Mr. Wm, 
©. Bakes uses labels with a sanded border, and Mr. H. M. Wilder, in a note to 
us, suggests the more convenient and cheaper plan of pasting on the bottle a 
slip of sand paper, which may be rendered more attractive by cutting it in the 
shape of a star, lozenge or similar pattern. 

Every careful pharmacist has adopted one or more of these precautions, or 
perhaps others not enumerated here, to guard against mistakes, se as to ren- 
der their occurrence almost impossible, and where they happen in a pharmacy, 
it will be found that such precautions have been neglected. But to avoid mis- 
takes by the patients or their nurses, it seems to us the plain daty of the phy- 
sician and pharmacist to educate them to the necessity of never using a medi- 
cine without examining the label, and hence for the physician to write directions 
for using the medicine upon every prescription, and for the pharmacist to care- 
fally copy such directions in full, while at the same time other precautionary 
measures should not be neglected. 


REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Proceedings of the Maine Pharmaceutical Association at the Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Meetings, held in Portland, July 18, 1871 and July 16, 1872, and the 
adjourned meeting, held September 19th, 1871, with the charter, constitution 
and by-laws, and the code of ethics, roll of members, &c. Portland: Stephen 
Berry, Printer, 1872. 8vo., pp. 36. 

Accounts of the annual meetings were published in this journal in 1871, on 
page 375, and in the August number of the present year. At the adjourned 
meeting held September 19, 1871, the principal business transacted was to re. 
ceive the report of the Committee on the School of Pharmacy. The support 
promised appears to have been insufficient to warrant the opening of the school. 
The time of the annual meetings has been changed from the middle of July to 
the third Tuesday of October. 


Transactions of the Georgia Medical Assoczation at rts Twenty-third Annual 
Meeting, held in Columbus, Georgia, on the 10th, 11th and 12th of April, 
1872. Atlanta: W.R. Barrow, 1872. 8vo., pp. 134. 

The reception of this volume, which contains several interesting papers on 
medical and surgical subjects, is hereby acknowledged. 
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Facts of Vital Statistics in the United States, with Tables and Diagrams. Ex- 
tracts from an address by J. M. Toner, M. D. Published in the circular of 
information of the United States Bureau of Education for March, 1872. 
These statistical tables and diagrams possess considerable interest. A very 

important portion of the pamphlet treats of the number of children of both 

sexes under 15 to 1000 females between 15 and 50 years of age. Table III 

compiles the statistics, in this respect, of the census reports from 1800 to 1860, 

and the author sees therein evidence of physical degeneracy, but ‘‘ does not 

propose to adopt any theory or to attempt to explain this extraordinary condi- 
tion.” In table Il, however, in which the census returns of different countries 
are compared, we find, leaving Sardinia and the Papal States out of considera- 
tion, to which States other ages apply, that the number of children is greater 
for the United States (1694), than for any of the 14 countries and provinces 
enumerated, with the only exception of Upper and Lower Canada, for which, 
the figures 2019 and 1954 are given, while France is mentioned with the lowest 
number (1043), and Belgium approaches nearest to the United States with 
1572. 


OBITUARY. 


Joun Carcitt Broven died at Esher, England, on September 7th, 1872, at 
the age of 38 years. He was born at Pontypool, Monmouthshire, and was a 
younger brother of the brothers Brough, well known to literature and to the 
stage. He passed through a strange apprenticeship, type being usually the mas- 
ter, and thus he was thrown in contact with all sorts of people, and intimately 
knew so many who have made their mark and become distinguished. 

The first undertaking that brought him into notice was the editorship of the 
“Chemist and Druggist,” the prosperity of which he strove his utmost to 
secure. He was also editor of the “ Ironmonger,” writing the technical de- 
tails of machinery ; sub-editor of “ Nature,” which he soon had to relinquish; 
editor of a scientific periodical called the “ Laboratory,” one of the ablest that 
has ever been issued and patronized by the most celebrated English and foreiga 
contribators; yet commercially it was a failure and lasted only six months. He 
was elected as the first editor of the Year Book of Pharmacy; great hopes 
were entertained that his remarkable knowledge of this subject and skill in ab- 
stract and arrangement would have produced an authoritative compendium. 
These hopes were never destined to be realized, as always sickness gave its in- 
exorable veto and forbade the attempt. 

With a tact beyond praise, he endeavored to effect a reconciliation, or rather 
@ mutual understanding, between the Pharmacentical Society and the druggists. 
of Great Britain, and between their respective mouthpieces, the “ Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal” and the “ Chemist and Druggist.” 

Quitting the editorial chair and general literature in 1870, he became libra- 
rian of the London Institution, a post for which by nature, training and alb 
his antecedents he was specially qualified. 

He was never legally qualified as a pharmacist, but circumstances led him 
into the domain of pharmacy, and his interest in the reform of British phar- 
macy never abated until the grim messenger closed his eyes.— Abridged from 
the Pharm. Journ. and Trans. 
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